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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


OUNT VON BULOW, to facilitate the passage of the 
Tariff Bill, bas turned a characteristic somersault. 
In spite of his explicit declaration in the Reichstag little 
more than a month ago on the subject of the increase of 
the Grain-duties, he has, after prolonged private confer- 
ences, come to an arrangement with the bulk of the Agrarian 
majority to raise the duty on barley for brewing pur- 
poses 10 marks a ton above the scale proposed in the Govern- 
ment scheme. The comments of the German Press—even of 
the Conservative Press—make it clear that this sudden 
capitulation has seriously affected the Chancellor's political 
prestige. The new understanding also provoked a stormy 
scene in the Reichstag on Thursday, the intention of the 
majority to force the passage of the Tariff scheme, with its 
946 items, en bloc being met. with violent and unprecedented 
protests from the Left against this arbitrary interpretation of 
the rules of procedure. The episode, which is not yet closed, 
has several morals, the most obvious being that lightning 
changes, though entertaining on the stage, are dangerous in 
an Imperial Chancellor. To have to eat one’s words six weeks 
after uttering them is a trial which few statesmen can survive. 
Herr Krupp, the mighty cannon-founder of Essen, and the 
greatest employer of labour in Germany, died suddenly on 
Saturday last, it is believed of nervous shock produced by libels 
circulated by the Social Democrats, who had a great antipathy 
to him as the representative capitalist. The libels are entirely 
disbelieved in his own works, and drew from the German 
Emperor, who attended his funeral on Wednesday, a 
passionate denial, and an equally passionate attack upon the 
party which circulates them. His Majesty, while declaring 
the libels “a disgrace to Germany,” called upon the workmen 
of Essen, and, indeed, of the whole country, to boycott all 
those from whom such calumnies sprung. “ He who does not 
cut himself off from these people morally byings a measure of 
guilt upon his own head.” The wealth of the deceased is 
variously estimated at from twenty to forty millions sterling, 
and as he was the third of his dynasty—which expires with 
him—as he paid Income-tax on a millign a year, and as he 
spent £150,000 a year in maintaining jnstitutions for his 
workmen's benefit, it is probable that he belonged to the front 
rank of the mammoth millionaires. His entire wealth is 
bequeathed to his wife and daughter. 


M. Camille Pelletan, the French Minister of Marine, is 
again in trouble. He has not the funds for the expenses 


of his Department, especially for the fortification of Bizerta, 
and for a squadron in French colonial waters, and M. Rouvier 





Lake.” M. Amédée Reille therefore on Monday moved what 
was practically a vote of censure, pressing especially the point 
that the maintenance of the cruisers had been ordered in the 
Budget. M. Pelletan defended himself warmly, arguing that 
to provide for colonial defence he had to save £40,000 here 
and £40,000 there, and that the cruisers were not at present 
needed except for empty display. In the event of war all the 
reserves could be rapidly mobilised. The Chamber, fearing a 
change of Ministry, supported M. Pelletan by a vote of 288 
to 204; but it is stated that the impression of his capacity 
grows weaker, more especially as the Russian Government 
expresses surprise at his action. He will not, we think, 
remain; but it is evident that the cost of the Fleet weighs 
heavily upon the French Treasury, as it will upon that of 
Germany. 


Venezuela has been oppressing German and British sub- 
jects, and the German and British Governments, finding 
their remonstrances disregarded, intend to use force to 
obtain redress. The method suggested is to seize Custom- 
houses and levy the duties until the amounts due are fully 
paid. President Castro, who has just put down a revolution, 
and who has.a habit of eloquence as Spanish-Americans 
understand it, threatens great things ; but the Government of 
Washington thinks the case a bad one, and has no intention 
of waging war in order to enable the little States it protects to 
commit injustice with impunity. All it asks is that the 
offended Powers shall not annex territory as a result of 
their operations. Upon this point, we need not say, it has 
received most ample assurances, and Venezuela will therefore 
be compelled to give way. We assume, of course, in the 
absence of a clear official statement, that Venezuela as a 
State is responsible, and that neither we nor the Germans 
are collecting private debts. 


Small items of news keep dripping in from Somaliland, but 
their broad meaning is that a flying column has sur- 
mounted the difficulty presented by more than a hundred 
miles of waterless desert, has arrived at Bohotle, and may 
be able to force the Mullah to an engagement. We see no 
evidence, however, that the extent of his force is accurately 
known, and much that we are badly equipped for a sharp pur- 
suit. It is a pity that we were obliged by financial considera- 
tions to reject the Camel Corps offered by the Maharaja of 
Bikaneer. We may yet have to use Camel Corps a good deal 
in Eastern Africa, and the Indian way of making them efficient 
would have added to our officers’ experience. 





It seems not improbable that the policy of the United 
States in allowing Cuba'so much independence will break down, 
asa policy dictated by sentiment usually does. The Republic 
did not annex Cuba, but did retain control over its foreign 
relations, while it did not, owing to the refusal of the Senate, 
grant the island any advantages in trade. The island is not 
prosperous, and the sugar interest, which is its principal source 
of wealth, is especially suffering. The Cubans, who expected not 
only deliverance from ancient oppression, but economic pros- 
perity, are furious, a Member markedly hostile to the United 
States has been elected President of the Chamber, and crowds in 
the streets of Havana shout “ Down with the Americans!” It 
looks, therefore, as if the statesmen of Washington would be 
obliged either to let the island go, in which case they would 
be irresponsible, but there might be foreign complications, or 
to annex, in which case the central Government would recover 
its full powers and might even occupy Havana with troops. 
We suppose some kind of temporary compromise will be 
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arranged, but the Americans may yet discover that their 
Constitution was made for sober Englishmen intent on order, 
rather than for Spanish-Americans, who are very like Spaniards 
without their haughty patience. 


The Government of Victoria is harassed by a difficulty 
almost without a precedent. The Civil servants of the 
Colony, leaguing themselves with the Labour party, vehe- 
mently oppose some projected economies, and Mr. Irvine, the 
Premier, in order to punish them, and to carry his policy of 
large reductions, has proposed their disfranchisement. That 
is to say, they are to lose their votes as citizens, and to 
receive a separate representation. He declares that he 
will resign if defeated upon the point, as no Govern- 
ment can go on if exposed to continuous pressure for 
an increase of salaries. The proposal, so far as we know, 
is unprecedented, though in this country no paid servant 
of the State can sit in Parliament, without a re-election, 
and we cannot consider it a wise one. Civil servants are 
surely entitled to the rights of citizens. The true remedy, if 
the evil is really as serious as reported, which it is difficult 
to believe, is to pass an Act making combination among Civil 
servants for political purposes ground for instant dismissal 
without pension, or even in extreme cases for a criminal 
prosecution. There is no telling in these days the limit of 
novelty, but a new political crime is certainly something un- 
expected. 


Mr. Morley delivered a striking speech at the National 
Liberal Club on Friday week. He strongly denounced the 
Education Bill, and particularly recent amendments by the 
Government, as giving an unfair quantity of national money 
to one denomination. His own view as an outsider, neither 
Churchman nor Nonconformist, is apparently in favour of 
the Scotch system. He was, also, even contemptuous as to 
the ability of the Government to deal with the Irish land 
question. We should get nothing out of them but pottering 
and coercion. Ireland needed Home-rule. On _ several 
questions, however, he exhibited a complete detachment 
from party views. He still regarded the South African 
War as a “bad blunder,” but admitted that it had demon- 
strated in a very wonderful degree “the energy, the stead- 
fastness, and the fixity of purpose in the people,” and he 
was not without hope that the people would now turn to 
domestic affairs and display in them the same qualities. And 
he utterly repudiated the nonsense uttered by several of his 
colleagues about the necessity for a “mandate” before 
a Bill like the Education Bill was passed. He reminded 
his audience that Mr. Gladstone had no mandate for his Home- 
rule Bill, or the Tories for the recent war. When you puta 
Government in power “the safety of the country requires, 
common-sense requires, the Constitution requires, that the 
Government should be able to bring in whatever legislation 
they think fit.’ He paid a warm tribute to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and regarded his mission to South Africa with confi- 
dence, not only because of his ability, but because those who 
are most likely to make difficulties regard Mr. Chamberlain 
as their master, and know that his advice will show the “ high- 
water mark” beyond which the country will not go. 


Mr. Morley, in fact, spoke through most of his speech 
as an “ideologue,” a man, that is, who rejects opportunism, 
and believing that his convictions are true, waits for 
their demonstration with a certain indifference to party 
victories. He expects St. Helena though Napoleon with his 
great sword is on the throne. Mr. Morley is certainly justified 
in classing himself among ideologues, and we, who differ widely 
from most of his views, welcome his popularity and the 
security of his seat as proof that there is still room for such as 
he in the House of Commons. We have not half enough men 
there who think for themselves, and thinking, dare say their 
thoughts. The menwhom Whips think “safe” are too often 
also stupid, and no nation was ever well governed without 
some purely intellectual men in its governing Assembly. The 
House now more than ever needs a Chorus, a man who will 
tell it what it is doing, and whither it is drifting, and 
what it really desires. If he is also a great humourist, so 
much the better, for he will never be a bore; but, failing 
that character—which seems to be extinct among us—a 


dare say anything that his mind conceives, 
say it as to compel attention, is perha 
to fill the réle. Mr. Morley is that. 


and can 
ps the very nett best 





There was a full-dress debate in the House of 
Monday on the sugar bounties, Mr. Gerald Balf 
Resolution approving the policy embodied in 
Sugar Convention of last March, and the adoption of 
necessary measures to carry out its provisions in the an 
of its final ratification next February. Under the Convent} : 
it will be remembered, Great Britain, as one of the hana 
Powers, sanctioned the abolition of bounties, as well ag a mt 
clause under which it would be in the power of a count 
either to impose countervailing duties or prohibit the alee 
bounty-fed sugar. We also agree while the Convention lasts 
not to give any preference to sugars from our own Colonial 
Empire. Mr. Gerald Balfour’s arguments may be summej 
up as follows. To condemn countervailing duties in all cases 
was economic prudery. The Liberal party, teste Mr. Glad. 
stone in 1881, were committed to the principle of abolishing 
bounties, by which alone the West Indies could regain their 
prosperity. No substantial rise in prices need be anticipated 
nor did he believe it would ever be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the penal clause. In conclusion, Mr. Balfour 
declared that we could not sacrifice our West Indian Colonics 
for the sake of adhering to antiquated economic principles, 


Commons on 
our movin 
the Brussels 


Sir William Harcourt met the Resolution by moving the 
direct negative in a very able speech. The projected change, 
he contended, would destroy the independence of our finance by 
rendering the imposition of Sugar-duties subject to the dictation 
of the permanent Commission at Brussels; weshould haveto pay 
£7,000,000 or £8,000,000 more a year for our sugar; while it wag 
by no means certain that the West Indies would gain any per. 
manent benefit. The ensuing debate, in which Mr. Bonar Law 
made an extremely effective speech in support of the Resolu. 
tion, was closed by Mr. Chamberlain, who asserted that the 
Government were bound to show other countries that they were 
sincere in accepting the Convention. Hescouted Sir William's 
gloomy predictions, and contended that in so far as the 
Convention would secure trade equality, it conformed to the 
principles of Free-trade as declared by Cobden. He ridiculed 
the estimate of the cost to the consumer if prices should rise; 
the sacrifice we should have to make was trifling, and even if it 
were considerable, honour and duty constrained us to makeit in 
the interests of our fellow-subjects in distant parts of the 
Empire. After Mr. Balfour had moved the Closure, Sir 
William Harcourt’s amendment was negatived by 213 votes to 
126, and the Resolution was agreed to. We are bound to say 
that the debate has failed to remove the apprehension ex 
pressed in these columns last March on the signing of the 
Convention,—viz., that its ratification would infringe the 
mother-principle of Free-trade—that our ports and markets, 
except for revenue needs, should be open to al] traders—with- 
out inspiring the conviction that the West Indies will obtain 
the relief they expect. 


In the Report stage of the Education Bill on Tuesday Lord 
Hugh Cecil brought forward his “right of entry” proposals 
in a striking and impressive speech. Under his suggested 
clause, parents would have the right to take their children out 
of any public elementary school during the hours for religious 
instruction, in order that they might be taught the religion 
which they approved elsewhere, while the local authority could 
direct the managers of a school to allow special religious in- 
struction to be given when a reasonable number of parents 
desired that such instruction should be given. Mr. Bryce, 
after paying the mover a high compliment for his earnestness 
and conciliatory tone, contended that distinctive dogmatic 
teaching could not be advantageously given to young children, 
and insisted on the practical difficulties in the way of carrying 
out the clause. In the course of the subsequent debate Mr. 
Middlemore condemned the proposal ag a “system of 
Christianity by compartments,” and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Sir William Harcourt supported Mr. Bryce. 
Mr. Balfour, in an interesting speech, explained that on 
principle he could not vote against the clause, but that he 
held it highly inexpedient to introduce so very controversial 
a change at the Report stage, and in consequence, would not 
vote at all. The clause was ultimately rejected by 243 votes 
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On Wednesday discussion was resumed at the fifth clause, 

hich defines the powers of the local authority. Mr. White’s 
= dment, designed-t0 enlarge the powers of the authority 
tnt OPI schools and bring them under the operation of 
the Cowper-Temple Clase, was rejected by 171 votes to 92, 
oe eliciting the declaration from Mr. Balfour that there 
was no such thing as undogmatic Christianity, and that he 
did not understand why ¢ligion differing from the norm 
favoured by supporters of the amendment should necessarily 
be regarded as opposed to right ethical principles. On 
Clause 6, fixing the numbers of foundation managers and 
those appointed by the local authority, amendments ex- 
cluding single-school areas and reducing the numbers of 
foundation managers were also rejected; and on Clause 7 a 
similar fate befel attempts to secure for the local authority 
the right to appoint and dismiss teachers in denominational 
schools, and to exempt candidates for the post of head-teacher 
from any theological tests. 


The Kenyon-Slaney amendment—now a subsection in 
Clause 7—came up for discussion on Thursday. Mr. Cripps, 
who moved its deletion, relied mainly on the arguments that 
it would discourage the clergy and that it violated trust- 
deeds. To this the Attorney-General demurred, and pro- 
ceeded to explain the meaning of the two propositions con- 
tained in the subsection. The first, which concerned doctrine, 
did not affect the provision in certain trust-deeds that an 
appeal might be made to the Bishop on what was doctrinally 
true or false. If there was no trust-deed, or if it contained no 
such provision, the final arbiters would be a Court of Law. 
The second proposition entrusted the managers with the 
control or administration of religious education. Mr. Asquith, 
who objected to this interpretation, charged the Government 
with shifting their ground; the amendment, which was 
admittedly intended tc restrain the clergy, now rendered 
the Bishop supreme arbiter. Mr. Healy and Lord Hugh 
Cecil in turn defined the doctrine of their respective 
Churches, Sir William Harcourt gave a satirical sketch of the 
history of the amendment, and Mr. Balfour closed the debate 
in an admirably reasoned speech, demolishing the high clerical 
pretensions of Lord Hugh Cecil and carrying the great 
majority of the House with him in his vindication of the 
rights of the laity. The amendment having been rejected by 
294 to 35, the remaining Government amendments up to 
Clause 17 were put under the new Closure Resolution and 
carried without debate. 


Mr. Ritchie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, enlivened a 
“common-form ” Ministerial speeech at Croydon on Wednes- 
day by one important announcement. Mr. Alderman Page, 
who proposed his health, had expressed the hope that the 
Chancellor would be able next April to remit 6d. or 8d. off the 
Income-tax. In reply, Mr. Ritchie observed that without indis- 
cretion he might express a hope that it would be possible, if not 
to go quite so far as that, at least to do something in relief of 
the Income-tax payer. Comparing his position with that of his 
predecessor, he hoped that, whereas Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
had to impose fresh taxation, his task would be a more agree- 
able one. In another passage Mr. Ritchie referred to his 
guarded pledge as a promise. Put into plain English, it is 
evident that at the moment the Chancellor contemplates the 
reduction of the Income-tax by a penny or twopence. 


Mrs. Penruddocke, the wife of a wealthy Wiltshire squire of 
long pedigree, was sentenced on Friday week for cruelty to her 
sixth child. She had, it was alleged, habitually beaten her, re- 
fused her proper food, and in various ways been guilty of cruelly 
tormenting her. The defence was that the little girl irritated 
her mother by 2 weakness very common in childhood; but no 
explanation was even offered of the bruises beyond a sugges- 
tion that the governess “might” have caused them. The 
jury acquitted the accused of intending to cause ill-health, 
but found her guilty on two other counts, and asked for 
severe censure on Mr. Penruddocke. Mr. Justice Bigham, 
in a speech which was almost apologetic towards Mrs. 
Penruddocke, sentenced her to a fine of £50, and did 
not censure Mr. Penruddocke. The lenity of the sentence 
has excited general indignation, even leading to ques- 
tions in Parliament, and Mr. and Mrs. Penruddocke 








a time from an estate which has been held by the 
husband’s family for more than three hundred years. Mr. 
Justice Bigham saw the witnesses and we did not, and we 
intensely dislike and distrust the American system of trial 
by newspaper; but we are compelled to say that the 
fine inflicted should, in our opinion, have been the maximum 
permitted. 


The Nationalist situation in Ireland has developed con- 
siderably since our last issue. The Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
by meetings of priests and letters from Cardinal Logue and 
Archbishop Walsh, have openly charged the Parliamentary 
party with betrayal of the spiritual interests of their country- 
men. Archbishop Walsh, in particular, expresses resentment 
against Mr. Redmond’s view that the presence or absence of 
the Irish Members at Westminster could make no difference ; 
and declares that “each Member is now individually re- 
sponsible for his action in this grave matter.” The Freeman’s 
Journal, we may note, has begun to waver in its support of Mr. 
Redmond and Mr. O’Brien, admitting that the abstention policy 
has “caused doubt and dissatisfaction to many who have been 
hitherto the most influential supporters of the party.” This 
attitude of the Freeman is probably significant of further con- 
cessions. Mr. Redmond is much too cautious a man to adopt 
the anti-clerical attitude which precipitated the fall of his 
former chief. Meantime Mr. Healy has been adding to his 
collection of caustic epigrams. He has said that Mr. William 
O'Brien, “ politically speaking, seldom seems to have a lucid 
interval.” 


The contest in Orkney and Shetland, brought about by the 
secession of Mr. Cathcart Wason from the Unionist party, 
has resulted in the return of the late Member, who stood as 
an Independent Liberal, and was opposed by Mr. McKinnon 
Wood, the official Liberal candidate, and Mr. Angier, Con- 
servative. The figures, declared at Kirkwall on Tuesday, were 
as follows :— 

Mr. Cathcart Wason (I.L.) ... aaa as 2341S‘ 

Mr. McKinnon Wood (L.) ase eve -. 2,001 

Mr. Angier (C.) ... aa re =e ae 740 
The result involves the loss of a seat to the Government, but 
cannot be regarded as of any special significance, Mr. 
Wason, by the admission of the Liberal Press, having secured 
his victory on personal grounds, local rather than Imperial 
politics having decided the issue. 





We note with satisfaction the important amendment of the 
Volunteer Regulations of April last embodied in the War. 
Office circular issued on Thursday to general officers com- 
manding. In this Lord Roberts directs that “still greater 
opportunities than are provided for in the Regulations above 
mentioned shall in future be given to those officers and Volun- 
teers to attend provisional camps whose civil employment pre- 
vents their attendance at the camp of their unit. With this 
object, you are directed to arrange for the formation of stand- 
ing camps at places in your own or another command as may 
best meet the requirements of corps.” The Commander-in-Chief 
continues :—“ Standing camps may be formed for periods of not 
less than two or more than four weeks at Easter, at Whitsun- 
tide, and during the summer months as you may consider 
necessary, after consulting the commanding officers of Volun- 
teer corps in your district. If formed during the non-camping 
season, hutments or barracks will be utilised as far as pos- 
sible.’ Further instructions follow, but the concessions indi- 
cated above are so important that we trust they will check the 
serious depletion which has already begun to threaten the 
efficiency of some of our best Volunteer corps. 


We note as an item in current history, but with a good 
deal of scepticism, the statement that a hypnotist or medium 
named Philipp recently acquired great influence over the 
Czar and his Court. He has now, however, it is affirmed, 
under medical advice, been sent away. Many Kings have 
shown a tendency to superstition and quackery; but this 
kind of statement is very easily manufactured, and the 
dependants of an absolute Court usually libel any one out- 
side their own circle whom the Monarch seems inclined to 
distinguish with his favour. 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@——. 
THE SALARIES OF VICEROYS. 


HE appointment of Lord Tennyson to the Governor- 

Generalship or Viceroyalty of the Australian Common- 
wealth “for one year only,” if read by the light of the 
previous correspondence, raises a question of grave im- 
portance to the immediate future of the Empire. We may 
say at once that the selection, viewed in itself, is an 
excellent one. Lord Tennyson is a man whose considerable 
powers, great strength of character, and unusual habit of 
impartiality have been obscured in the public eye by the 
blaze of his father’s reputation. Few Englishmen are 
better fitted by temperament and mental equipment 
to be Constitutional Kings in difficult circumstances, 
and that is what Australia and the Colonial Office are both 
asking for. Unfortunately, one of those difficulties cannot 
be removed either by character or abilities, but only by 
the possession of large sums of disposable cash. A con- 
siderable party in Australia and a large body of influential 
men in England are persuaded that to be completely 
useful a Colonial Vice-King or Indian Vice-Emperor 
must live in a “grand” way; must set an example of 
continuously stately life; must, that is, keep up a 
great establishment; must count his horses by the 
stable; must, above all, “entertain” the leading men 
of the community in that Royal way which, we 
have been assured, raised Lord Mayo’s wine bill in 
India to £4,000 a year. On the other hand, neither 
Australians nor Canadians are willing to pay for a vice- 
kmgship mounted on this scale, and the consequence is 
that there is an unsettlement of policy in selecting Viceroys 
which will by and by be most injurious to the Empire. 
You do not often get a man like Lord Tennyson, who will 
consent in the public interest to be a stop-gap; and when 
the final appointments are made the Government will have 
to ehoose between the efficient, who, as they think, will 
displease Australian society, and the wealthy and dignified 
persons, who may not prove to be efficient. The difficulty 
is a grave one, and as it is not settled, as some of our 
contemporaries seem to think, by condemning the taste for 
magnificence as “ vulgar,’ or by calling the Australians 
“mean,” we will try to state the solid arguments on both 
sides. 

It is said that the taste for magnificence is a universal 
one; that those who gratify it are always more or less 
looked up to; and that where we cannot exact reverence 
for high officials by a delegation of direct power, 
which is the case in all the white Colonies, “sustained 
stateliness of life,’ as Lord Beaconsfield called it, 
makes the best available substitute. It helps, like the 
salute and the sentries, to keep up the idea of a headship 
which is something more than social. ‘The Colonial Vice- 
roys are Kings, and the world expects Kings to be lodged 
in palaces and to live amid palatial surroundings. More- 
over, this kind of life is apt to attract men who at home 
lead dignified lives and yet are competent politicians, and 
if the salaries are very large, the Imperial Government is 
able, at the price, it may be, of a few peerages or steps in 
the Peerage, to secure precisely the kind of men whom the 
Colonists at heart’ most like. “They ask, when they speak 
confidentially, for Peers of some ability, who will spend 
readily a good deal more than their emoluments of office 
in keeping up that splendour of life for which the 
Colonists themselves are unwilling to pay. And lastly, 
the Crown is enabled when clouds are lowering in a Colony 
to stoop into its reservoir of ability and pick out the man 
who can set things right, but who positively could not go 
out unless the office offered him some chance of “ making 
a purse” with which to return home in pecuniary security. 
It is useless to ask for Macaulay or Sir Henry Maine, when 
you want a lawgiver, if after breaking his career he is to 
return home to starve. In the most honorific words he 
can command, he will decline to go. The Colonial King 
has large influence if he has not large powers, and it is far 
better, it is argued, to waste on him, say, £100,000 during 
his five years’ term of office than to send a man who is 
either unpopular or incapable. 

These arguments will appear weighty to most men, per- 


7 ee) 
other side are weighty too. All of them that are based 
the necessity of paying good wages for first-class abilit - 
may be met by large and liberal but not extvaages 
salaries, and the adoption of the principle that the Tue wi 
is to live like an English gentleman and not like : 
American millionaire. His dignity, which we pe 
admit to be essential to his position, will accrue to hin 
from other sources,—from his official rank, from his ine 
frequent but recurrent displays of pomp, from his powers 
as the general referee, and, above all, from his abilit to 
perform his special function, that of one who mane 
and regulates from above the strife of parties, which but 
for him might become virulent. As the representative of 
the throne, he can have no rival within his own dominion 
nor can his favour or disfavour, if only in the social 
sphere, ever be regarded as of no importance. The mera 
externals of magnificence, in which any very rich or 
extravagant man can outshine him, can never add to 
his real position, while it is very doubtful if they add 
to his popularity. They may with the shopkeepers, but 
they will not either with the cultivated, who will not care 
or with the mass of the people, who, as they are just now 
showing in Hungary, cannot be charmed by mere splen- 
dour out of a secret grudge at a magnificence which, as 
they know, they pay for. This holds good even of small 
territories, and when the Viceroy’s dominion covers a; 
continent it is a truism. A good Ministry chosen by the 
Viceroy is welcomed everywhere; but what possible popu: 
larity can he acquire from costly entertainments which 
nine-tenths of his subjects can never share, nor even see? 
What is the value to Tasmanians of all that champagne in 
Sydney? They only grudge the waste. There is, and will be, 
plenty of difference of opinion as to Lord Dalhousie’s policy, 
but as to his supreme ascendency over the Anglo-Indians 
under his rule, the men whose chief representatives sobbed 
as he went down the steps of Government House, there is no 
question whatever ; and he scarcely entertained at all, spent 
indeed, we believe, much less than half, his salary. The 
notion, in fact, of buying dignity as Governor throughout 
a continent by profusion in one city is inept. Even 
Kings gain nothing by vast expenditure except applause 
from those immediately around them; and Colonists ask 
from their Viceroys good speeches, kindly sympathy, and 
wise treatment of their Ministers, not wine in rivers, 
servants in armies, or even horses for everybody to ride. 
It is not necessary because, like the Canadian Governor- 
General, you have only £10,000 a year, to be mean, or even 
penurious ; but a thoroughly competent Viceroy would be 
popular and dignified if he spent only half of that amount. 
Men are not, as a rule, so idiotic as by repeating catch- 
words they make themselves out to be. 


We believe, therefore, though fully perceiving the 
arguments for the other side, that £10,000 a year is, 
except in India, where considerations of climate come in, 
an ample salary for a Viceroy; that he should be asked to 
keep up only one house; and that his instructions should 
include a hint that he is to live as a gentleman and not as 
a financial prince. After all, England is the headquarters 
of rich men, and full of men who lead “ stately” lives, and 
in England we have repeatedly followed poor Prime 
Ministers—Lord John Russell told the House of Commons 
that his brother paid his debts—and though we pay them 
only £6,000 a year, we do not find that it is in dignity they 
are deficient. 





THE CONTINENTAL POOR. 


E fear that the long and costly telegrams which tho 
Times is just now publishing about German 1n- 


‘dustrial establishments rather daunt the mass of its readers, 


but we confess for ourselves to a keen interest in them. 
They reveal the method by which one of the ablest peoples 
in the world hopes to meet its grand social difficulty, the 
pressure of a rapidly increasing population upon the 
means of subsistence. The leading men of our “ Friendly 
Societies” are travelling in Germany to inspect her in- 
stitutions founded for the benefit of workmen; and as the 
managers of those institutions are flattered by the visit, 
the visitors are shown everything with a frankness not 
always displayed towards the inquisitive amateur. They 
are taken over the sanatoria for consumptives at Beelitz; 





haps to all who are not of Mr. John Burns’s opinion that no 
man is worth more than £500 a year; but those on the 


they are instructed in the whole method of the Imperial 
Central Workmen's Insurance Office; and thev will be 
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made to understand completely the working of the old- 


@ pension scheme, besides seeing in actual operation 
Pa Berlin bureau for the unemployed. All these institu- 
tions and many more are managed with true German 
ficiency ; and we do not doubt that the members of the 
ie utation will return full of information, and especially 
of information as to details, which they may turn to ex- 
cellent account. The Germans call in the aid of scientific 
men to organise their establishments much more freely than 
ye do, and their work is facilitated in all departments by 
the habit of obedience, and the methodical regularity which 
the workmen have acquired in their two years of barracks. 
The savans and officials who explain things to them are 
models of patience as well as deep wells of detailed know- 
iedge, and we cannot doubt that the visit will be most 
beneficial to the Friendly Societies. Our only féar, in fact, 
is lest they should admire too cordially, and so help to 
convince the Germans, and through them all Continentals, 
that the method pursued is the right one for the solution 


of the problem. 

For we cannot but think that our own method is the 
better one, and that the Germans are trusting to palliatives 
which will not) yield them all the results they hope for. 
They are not curing poverty, or even abating the discontent 
which poverty creates, but only relieving some of its more 
accidental results. They cure, for instance, some of the 
victims of tuberculosis ; but they do not prevent, or attempt 
to prevent, the insufficient diet, the habit of exposure to 
weather, the underground lodgings, the horrible over- 
crowding, from which tuberculosis springs. They com- 
pensate men for accidents in the great industrial 
war as we compensate soldiers wounded on the field; 
but they do not cure, they rather increase, the per- 
sonal recklessness to which a large proportion of such 
accidents is due. They help the unemployed with infor- 
mation; but they do not. take off, they rather increase, 
those crushing taxes on food which make life for the un- 
employed so bitter, and sometimes so impossible. Above 
all, though all the attempts they make are philanthropic 
and excellent, they do not remove that cloud of fear which 
allover the Continent rests always upon the poor, and 


probably as a stimulus to human energy, that men should 
dread hunger more than disease or accident or war, and 
till that fear is removed there will be no social peace. 
Much more than that is wanted before the almost ferocious 
thirst for comfort which marks our generation in Europe 
—curiously enough, it has never spread to the East—can 
be even partially assuaged, but that is the first inexorable 
necessity of lasting pacification. The man who possesses 
nothing and for any reason cannot labour has on the 
Continent no legal right to continue existing, and until he 
has it he will be a potential soldier in the war against the 
present distribution of wealth. 

It is difficult as one reads of all the devices for preventing 
or lessening the evils of poverty, many of them so wise and 
all of them prompted by such good feeling, not to wonder 
whether what Charles Kingsley called “a dead heave of 
wages” everywhere is absolutely impossible. It would be 
such a perfect solution of the problem, for education in the 
crafts, rehousing, reasonable diet, even the attainment of 
moderate leisure—without which, we entirely agree with 
Trade-Unionists, though civilisation may be possible, happy 
civilisation will not be—would all be comparatively easy 
of attainment. The strong temptation to save comes 
when there is a small surplus over necessities, and not 
before. Decent rooms in sufficient quantity would be 
provided fast enough if their occupiers could only pay 
decent rents for them. The workmen of the future could be 
taught their trades if only children’s wages were not so 
important, instead of scrambling into them. Even the 
passion for drink has poverty for its most active genera- 
ting cause. Above all, insurance could be, and would be, 
employed, as it ought to be, as a protection against sick- 
ness, accident, and the powerlessness which comes of old 
age, and fear of which deprives half the population of the 
Western world of the possibility of calm. We suppose it 
is impossible. Indeed, we have a lurking dread that as 
Asia, which does not seek comfort, advances in the indus- 
trial arts, Europe may be exposed to a competition which 
it cannot sustain without a reduction of wages that it 
horrifies one to think of. A Chinaman or an Indian, as 
clever and industrious as a Berliner, is content with 





specially upon all half-skilled artisans,—the fear that if 
times are bad, or thev are thrown for long periods out of 
work, they and their families may actually starve. It is 
this fear, never entireiy absent, which produces the 
Socialism that Continental Governments dread, and the 
hatred between class and class which every now and then 
betrays itself so clearly, and requires force for its repression. 
Now our system, unscientific as it may be, at all events re- 
moves that fear. No man in England need be actually hungry 
or without a lodging. There are many defects in the Poor 
Law, but’ it sweeps away that most biting of all fears, 


and by giving the unfortunate, or even the shiftless, a | 


right to relief, does at least give him a chance of 
surviving a bad time. It operates in every village as well 
as every great city, and it is so elastic that, as we saw during 
the Lancashire cotton famine, it can be used to meet even 
great pauses in the productiveness of industry. There is 
no reason why it should not be improved by additions 
such as the Germans suggest—and we could ourselves 
support one or two on a larger scale than theirs—and still 
less reason why the powerful weapon of insurance should 
not be much more extensively employed; but without the 
sweeping provisions of the Poor Law all we can do 
would, as the Germans will one day discover, be com- 
paratively futile. It is this protection which the poor of 
the Continent require, and this protection from which the 
Governments, and to a large extent popular opinion also, 
instinctively shrink back. All who possess anything, even 
the peasantry, reject. the universal Poor Law, because, as 
they believe, if it is conceded there will be no limit to its 
application. It is Socialistic, they affirm, and can have no 
logical issues except a statutory minimum for wages such 
as French artisans are now demanding of the Chambers, 
and a right for every man to be provided with work at 
his own trade at the expense of his neighbours. We 
do not deny the danger, though it has never become 
formidable in this country, where individualism still 
governs sentiment; but until it is faced neither the 
Germans, nor the French, nor the Austrians, nor the 
Italians will have any real relief from their social problem, 
any effective guarantee that the bread riot may not expand 
into a social war. It is part of the order of Providence, 





12s. a month, which for the Berliner would not ‘be 
| bread. The Americans seem to think they can deal with 
| the problem, and that recent rise of wages by-10 per cent. 
| just voluntarily granted by twelve great railways is a most 
| noteworthy sign of the times; but in Europe, if there is 
| hope—and there is in many trades—it is the hope of an 
| improvement so slow that men grow sick with waiting. 
| Nevertheless, of all improvements in the condition of the 
| majority this would be the best, and the one which would 
most conduce to the social security which all the Govern- 
ments and employers of the Continent now so anxiously 
seek. They maintain it for the present mainly by the 
help of the peasantry, who, having land and being willing 
to work it, are exempt in their poverty from most of the 
evils, especially the evils of apprehension, which in every 
country but this beset the landless poor. 





THE DEBATE ON BOUNTIES. 

HE debate on the Sugar Convention was remarkable 
for the complete adoption by Mr. Chamberlain of the 
doctrine attributed to Cobden, that Free-trade demands 
that “every natural source of supply should be open to us 
as Nature and Nature’s God intended it should be.” This 
doctrine is as much violated by excess as it is by defect. 
It is violated by Protective duties, because they prevent the 
flow of commodities from foreign countries into our own, 
and so defeat the intention of Nature and Nature’s God. 
It is violated by bounties, because they unduly stimulate 
the flow of. commodities from foreign countries into our 
own, and so the intention of Nature and Nature’s God is 
again interfered with. We confess that this theory takes 
Free-trade into a high theological region where ordinary 


mortals tind it difficult to tread with confidence. We 
may envy the intimate knowledge of the mind of 
Providence which underlies the argument, but we 
cannot pretend to share it. We have always thought 
ourselves good Free-traders, but’ when we hear Free- 
trade justified in this majestic strain, we recognise that 
we are but feeling after an economic truth which to others 
is already a religion. Is it so certain that Nature and 
Nature’s God have ever laid down positive laws as regards 
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the interchange of commodities ? Weshould have thought 
that this was one of the many subjects about which man- 
kind have been left to puzzle out the truth for themselves. 
Great Britain has until lately regarded Free-trade as 
nothing more abstruse or recondite than a system which 
declined to interfere with the natural course of the market. 
What has been offered to us we have bought, and 
bought the more willingly when it happened to be cheap. 
In future, it seems, we must insist on inquiring how it has 
become cheap. If this cheapness is the result of an abun- 
dant supply or of a low cost of production, we may buy 
and be thankful. But if it is the result of an artificial 
process, if the foreign producer is enabled to sell us his 
goods at a low price by a grant of money from his Govern- 
ment, we ought at once to bethink us of Nature and 
Nature’s God, and refuse to acquiesce in any such defiance 
of the laws which they have imposed. “ Bounties,” said 
Mr. Chamberlain on Monday, “absolutely contradict the 
principle of Free-trade”; consequently every consistent 
Free-trader is bound to do his utmost to put an end to 
them. If a foreign producer chooses to sell us his goods 
at a price which appears to be one that cannot bring him 
an adequate profit, we must check ourselves in the very act 
of buying. ‘There is evidently something wrong about the 
transaction; how can we be sure that the foreigner will 
not prove to be deliberately standing in the way of 
Nature and Nature’s God? ‘The proper course for a Free- 
trader to take is to investigate the whole history of the 
production which has thus cheapened the goods in ques- 
tion. If the foreigner’s own Government has had any hand 
in it, if the lowness of price over here is made up to him 
by a money payment which converts his loss into a profit, 
we must at once take steps to get this payment withdrawn. 


It is really terrible to think under what grave misappre- 
hension we have been living. We have learnt to regard 
the arrival of cheap foreign goods in this country as a 
benefit, as a means by which we are enabled to keep money 
in our own pockets which must otherwise have gone into 
the pocket of the foreign producer. This is all wrong. 
What we have supposed to be a benefit is in truth an 
invasion. Bounties are intended, says Mr. Chamberlain, 
to “invade and secure the markets of another country to 
which entrance cannot be obtained by legitimate means. 
They are intended to secure them by artificial stimulus and 
arrangement.” But in what respect does the result of this 
artificial stimulus and arrangement differ from the result 
of a natural process? The French or German producer is 
enabled to sell his sugar in the British market at a cer- 
tain price because his Government grants him a bounty 
on all that he exports. But supposing that he had been 
enabled. to sell sugar at this price, not by a bounty, 
but by the discovery of a new manure or a new kind 
of machinery, we should then have been called on to 
admire the foreigner’s ingenuity and resource, and con- 
gratulate ourselves that we were among his customers. 
There is a great difference, no doubt, as regards the 
foreign producer’s own fellow-countrymen. They have to 
provide the bounty by which we profit, and we cannot but 
wonder at their simplicity in so doing. But why are we 
to insist on peeping behind the curtain in order to find out 
the reason why sugar ischeap? In deference, we are told, 
to a supposed decree of Nature and Nature’s God. Now 
before this obedience is demanded from us we ought 
at least to be given the chapter and the verse in which it 
is enjoined. ‘The prophet who claims to be the medium of 
an express revelation must expect to have his authority 
questioned. It is not the duty of a Free-trader to accept 
every statement of Cobden’s as infallible truth. As we 
have said in the Spectator on another occasion, “the 
United Kingdom is market overt, and we no more ask a 
man how he comes to be selling things so cheaply 
than does the private customer in his own town when 
he buys cheaply.” In the private market prices are left 
to find their own level, and no questions are asked. Until 
now the national market has equally been left to itself; 
but for the future the history of the commodity is to be 
investigated, and a difference made according as the cheap- 
ness is natural or artificial. Mr. Chamberlain, to do him 
justice, did attempt to supply a reason for taking this 
course over and above the will of Nature and Nature’s 
God. He says that the object of giving bounties is to 


raised, and the British consumer, all other 
supply being closed to him, will have no choice 
whatever he is asked. Certainly, if this be the ineyit, b 
effect of the bounty system, it is well to arrange for taki lg 
precautions against it whenever it is seen approachine® 
But is there any reason to suppose that it is approaching 
Is the market so entirely in the hands of certain gyosy 
producing countries that only immediate action can = 
us? We greatly doubt it, and we doubt too whether — 
if it were within sight the effect would necesgaril he 
disastrous. The production of beet sugar is go pions 
an industry that it would scarcely care to destroy one ~ 
its best markets by sheer greed. 

Perhaps, however, in the opinion of the Colonial 
Secretary, the action of the bounty system on the con, 
dition of the West Indies is a more weighty reason for 
abolishing it than any dangers nearer home. The last 
part of his speech on Monday was devoted to this aspect 
of the question, and he ended with an eloquent appeal to 
“all who think that the loss of Empire would be for this 
country in the future to lead a meagre life and to 
have more paltry ambitions” to vote for Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s Motion. There was a solid reason for voting 
for Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Motion in the fact that its 
rejection would have placed the Government in an exceed. 
ingly awkward position, but we question whether Mr 
Chamberlain had quite counted the cost of voting for it 
on the ground he himself suggested. He wished that he 
were addressing an audience of working men that he micht 
say to them: “What have you done? You have destroyed 
a trade which might have found employment for goodness 
knows how many people.” Why, the West Indies alone, 
even in their present impoverished condition, “will keep 
something like forty thousand persons fully employed, and 
that is worth considering.” If it is worth while to abolish 
bounties, and, if necessary, impose countervailing duties, in 
order to make the West Indies prosperous and to keep 
foxy thousand persons fully employed, why is it not worth 
while to impose a moderate duty on corn, not, as now, to 
fill the Treasury, but to revive a vast industry, an industry 
which keeps, not forty thousand, but four million persons 
fully employed? Everything that can be said in favour 
of legislation which shall make it possible for the West 
Indies to grow sugar profitably applies with tenfold force 
to legislation which shall make it possible for England to 
grow corn profitably. If the British workman may legiti- 
mately be asked to consent to a trifling rise in the price of 
sugar to benefit the West Indies, may he not with equal 
reason be asked to submit to a trifling rise in the price of 
bread to benefit his own country, and through the stimulus 
which successful agriculture gives to a variety of trades, to 
benefit himself? In other words, Mr. Chamberlain’s argu- 
ment is the ordinary Protectionist argument, stated with 
far less force than it would have in the mouth of an 
English farmer. Why should the interests of our kinsfolk 
across the seas be more dear to us than the interests of 
our kinsfolk on this side of the water? It is a dangerous 
thing to allow the momentary convenience of an argument 

to conceal the extent of its possible application. 


sources of 
but to pa 





THE KRUPP DYNASTY, AND AFTER. 


TRANGE enough are the illustrations of the progress 

of Christendom afforded by the story of the Krupp 
dynasty. Here in the twentieth century of our era of 
peace and goodwill there has died the head of incom- 
parably the vastest industrial undertaking in the leading 
country on the European Continent, having possessed by 
far the greatest fortune among his compatriots; and his 
trade was the manufacture of the machinery of wholesale 
slaughter. Krupps, no doubt, made other things than 
Krupp guns and ammunition, and if the millennium had 
been established the resource and ingenuity of Krupp II. 
would doubtless have built up on quite other lines a 
colossal enterprise from the humble foundations laid by 
Krupp I. But as things were in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, it was in the production and the 
constant improvement of engines for the destruction of 
human life that the father of the man who died last 
Saturday found the most profitable use for his own extra- 
ordinary administrative and inventive faculty, and for the 
industrial application of the ever-advancing discoveries of 





drive the British producer out of his own market, and 
that when this is accomplished the price will at:once be 





chemical science in the field of metallurgy. It was in such 
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work that, for the most part, employment has been found 
ever-increasing regiments of artisans and labourers 
iat the population of that town, which was 
ten thousand about 1850, has since decupled. But this 
rapid growth has been happily distinguished from that 
which has oceurred in not a few of the newer industrial 
centres in this country and abroad. The second Herr 
Krupp had a genume sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of his workpeople, and there appears to bea general 
concurrence of opinion that he discharged what he believed 
to be his duty to them, in the way of providing excellent 
dwelling-houses, hospitals, libraries, educational and other 
institutions, and specially of pensions for those who were 

ast work, with the most lavish liberality. That liberality 
was continued by his son, who has just died, so that there 
seems to be no doubt that the conditions of life in this 
German town, devoted to the manufacture of deadly 
engines, are in many respects as favourable as those to be 
found in far smaller towns or villages here owned by 
proverbially philanthropic makers of useful articles for 
domestic consumption. 

That the Essen people are less independent of, or aloof 
from, their employers than is the case with workpeople 
whose employers are not their landlords, and do little or 
nothing for them outside their workshops, is likely enough ; 
and the general abstention, as we understand it to be, of 
Messrs. Krupps’ employ¢s, who in that town alone number 
some thirty thousand, besides some twelve thousand to 
sixteen thousand in other places, from participation in 
Socialist movements is certain to be very irritating to 
agitators. Herein, probably, lies, wholly or in part, 
the motive of the terrible attacks recently made in 
the Socialist Press on the private character of the 
late Herr Krupp,—-attacks which are believed to have 
had much to do in inducing his fatal illness at the 
early age of forty-eight. As to the grounds of the 
allegations brought against his life at his Italian re- 
treat we cannot have any means of judging. He appears 
to have been a man of large business capacity, if not 
of close application, and, at any rate, to have had the regal 
gift of placing confidence in sound advisers, for the scale 
of his undertakings, which latterly have embraced the 
building of armour-clad ships, has largely increased, with, 
as is understood, a fully corresponding rise in his revenue. 
His steady refusal to accept elevation to the nobility was, 
primd facie, a trait very unlikely to be associated with 
unbridled excess; and the knightly intervention of the 
German Emperor to “hold his shield over the house 
and memory of the dead”’—in itself one of the most 
picturesquely chivalrous incidents in modern history— 
will go very far to convince the world of the innocence of 
the character thus championed. 

Apparently the principal conduct of the vast works at 
Essen and elsewhere owned by the late Herr Krupp will 
fall toa cousin of his who has been living near Vienna; 
but they are to be carried on in the interest of the 
deceased proprietor’s widow and daughter, and are ulti- 
mately to pass into the possession of the latter lady, 
who after a quarter of a century from now, but not 
before, may sell them or turn the ownership into a 
limited liability company. It is not surprising if in 
such circumstances the question has already been 
mooted whether it is altogether for the advantage 
of Germany that this colossal enterprise should remain 
in unchecked private control. The cousin from near 
Vienna may be the best of Germans, but also 
possibly he may be quite definitely Austrian; and in 
any case his point of view will be necessarily that 
of a trustee tor his female relatives. His concern, 
that is to say, will be to strengthen and_ extend 
the business, exactly as if it were an ordinary engine 
factory or a brewery, by the development of the sale of its 
products, not only at home, but in all parts of the world. 
That, indeed, it may be said, has from the first been the 
object of the Krupps, and so, in a very real sense, no 
doubt it has. Yet there must be an appreciable differ- 
ence, from the German national point of view, between 


for 
at Essen, SO tl 


the situation existing when the largest ordnance 
factory in the world was under the control of a 
man whose artillery had been largely instrumental 


in securing the decisive triumphs of Prussia in 1866 
and 1870, or of his son, the Emperor’s personal friend, 
and that which is created when it becomes a trustee 





property. 
of the Krupps, but it will be the fiduciary duty of 
those left in charge of their vast enterprises, to 
turn to immediate use every metallurgical discovery or 
mechanical invention made by the band of scientific and 
other specialists at Essen with a view to increasing the 
custom for Krupp guns, ammunition, and armour-plates. 
Often enough discoveries or inventions of this description 
follow one another very quickly, and it might quite con- 
ceivably occur 
authorities would acquire some offensive or defensive 
equipment at large cost which within a year or so would 
be made practically obsolete, or, at any rate, would lose 
very much of its value if some other nation had in the 
meantime obtained some still later improvements in its 
apparatus for war. 
KXrupp trustees, and of course to their benefit also so far as 
they are shareholders in the concern, to make known their 
latest developments and improvements without delay in every 
quarter in which they would be likely to find customers. 
Equally obviously it might be very much to the advantage 
of Germany, in respect of economy and even of security, 
that such information should not be circulated in foreign 
countries, or at any rate not for a considerable time. This 
kind of divergence of interest between the Krupp firm and 
the German nation is increasingly liable to occur, + 
be observed, now that Germany has entered upon a large 
policy of naval construction, and that the Krupp firm has 
taken up that business. 
a full review of the situation, the Emperor were to come 
to the conclusion that national interests demanded either 
that, on terms to be arranged, and which would no doubt 
be liberal, the German Government should exercise a 
supervisory control over the operations of the Krupp firm, 
or that the whole enterprise of supplying munitions of war 
should be taken over, and in future carried on under 
Government auspices. 





It has always been the business interest 


that the German military or naval 


Now it would plainly be the duty of the 


may 


It could cause no surprise if, on 


The arguments for such a line of action are, of course, 


by no means confined in their application to Germany. 
The experience of our own country cannot fail to furnish 
various illustrations of their force. 
general grounds, something almost repulsive in the thought 
of the manufacture and sale of the engines of modern warfare 
being treated exactly like any other commercial matter by 
persons who, whether acting simply in their own interests, or 
as trustees for others, are for the most part unaccountable 
to any human authority for the effect of their actions. So 
long as they avoid scandals, such as supplying belligerents 
towards whom their own country is officially neutral, or, 
on the other hand, furnishing fighting 
countries with which their own is specially likely to be at 
war, they are entirely exempt from interference, and may 
reap fortunes from providing the machinery for colossal 
crimes. 
censure to be attached to firms or individuals engaged in 
the manufacture of warlike material for profit. 
the persons so concerned, probably most of them, have 
been and are just as estimable privately as those engaged 
in any other occupation. 
business, if it is to be carried on with the fullest success, 
that it should be conducted and pushed without any 
regard to the character or aims of possible customers. 
It is certainly a question of great interest and moment 


But there is also, on 


equipment to 


There is no question involved here of moral 


Many of 


3ut it is of the essence of their 


how long the public opinion of civilised and Christian 
nations will regard this state of things as compatible with 
that approach towards peace and that diminution in the 
grinding burden of war-preparations which all Govern- 
ments profess, and no doubt sincerely, to desire. There 
is, we allow, another aspect of the subject to be borne in 


| mind. It may be plausibly argued, as it was with great 


elaboration by the late M. Bloch, that the enormous in- 
crease which has taken place in the destructive power of 
artillery and of rifles since the Franco-German War has 
in itself operated powerfully to diminish the chances of 
war on a great scale; and it is certainly a tenable 
view that no such deterrent increase would have occurred 
if progress in the manufacture of war material had 
been withdrawn from the stimulating atmosphere of 
private enterprise. But even so, we may reasonably hold, 
first, that the element of potential massacre from an un- 
seen distance has been carried so far as to produce all the 
aversion to war it is ever likely to cause ; and, second, that 
if more of that kind of influence might operate beneficially, 
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the rivalry for military prestige among Governments will 
promote with sufficient rapidity all the further progress on 
that line which can now be desired. The sound principle is 
that preparations for war should bea national undertaking, 
conducted by Governments responsible to their own people, 


and in the last resort accountable to those of the foreign. 


nations against which they are made. 





THE CONGESTION OF TRAFFIC IN LONDON. 


HE recent correspondence between the Roads Im- 
‘provement Association and the Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis on the subject of street traffic in 
London draws attention to a problem ever increasing in 
complexity and one that appears incapable of complete 
solution. The Association asked the Commissioner to 
arrange for the collection and publication at regular 
intervals of statistics of traffic upon the principal thorough- 
fares, and suggested that there should be a reissue of the 
police circular, dated August, 1898, and addressed to rail- 
way companies, market gardeners, carmen, and others 
engaged in heavy traffic, in which drivers of vehicles were 
advised to keep on the near side of the road as much 
as possible. The Association also asked for statistics 
as to the number of drivers of slow vehicles who 
had been prosecuted since the issue of the circular for 
obstructing the traffic by not keeping to the left or near 
side of the road. In answer to this application the Com- 
missioner declined to issue statistics relating to street 
traffic or to prosecutions for obstructing street traffic, but 
expressed himself as willing to reissue the circular of 1898 
despite its unenforceable naturé. The Chief Clerk at New 
Scotland Yard in his letter to the Association, however, 
assures the public “that regulations to meet the many con- 
flicting claims of the various classes of traffic in London isa 
subject constantly engaging the Commissioner’s attention.” 
This correspondence exhibits one aspect of the great 
traffic question. The control of traffic constitutes not the 
least arduous of the many duties cast upon the Metro- 
politan Police, and it is not too much to say that 
this work is performed with a high degree of efficiency 
and devotion. In dealing last week with the policing 
of the Metropolis, we pointed out the remarkable 
manner in which that small body of men carry out their 
multitudinous duties; but we added that a considerable 
increase in the force was necessary in order to perform 
with complete efficiency the work for which the police are 
responsible. This is particularly evident when we turn 
aside from the general question to the particular case of 
congested traffic. The drivers of London are extra-: 
ordinarily susceptible to police control, and a very con- 
siderable increase of men specially detailed for the regula- 
tion of traffic would, there can be no manner of doubt, 
produce results of a valuable character. Much of the 
congestion is due to a want of superintendence, direc- 
tion, and control, which could be supplied by the 
Commissioner of Police at a comparatively small in- 
creased .cost to the ratepayers. To ascertain how the 
additional men should be distributéd for the purpose 
of regulating traffic, it is absolutely essential that 
the statistics of traffic upon the principal thoroughfares 
asked for by the Roads Improvement Association should 
be collected by the Commissioner and published, and we 
fail to understand why this reasonable request, which goes 
to the very root of one aspect of the problem, should have 
been refused. In order that scientific methods should be 
brought to bear upon a social question of extraordinary 
difficulty, it is necessary that all the available data should 
be collected, that complete> knowledge should be obtained 
of the “natural history” of street congestion in London. 
In dealing with disease it is now universally recognised 
that all progress is based upon the proper use of empirical 
methods, and the congestion of traffic is one of the most 
obstinate of the diseases that attack great cities. The 
formulation of statistics ‘and the increase of men de- 
tailed for traffic control will have, however, little effect 
unless a further step is taken. It will also be necessary 
for the Commissioner to appoint an Adjutant-General 
whose sole duty will be the superintendence of traffic and 
the devising of means from day to day that will enable the 
great army of London, with its impedimenta and transport, to 
pass smoothly and swiftly on its way. We advocate, there- 


scientific methods to this difficult quntien. Yama 
a partial solution will be found fora i a, — Way 
to endanger the position of London as the great rs 
centre of the world. ’ acing 


The efficiency, however, of traffic manage 

but the outwarduess, so to speak, of the =A eg prs 
only with the progress of an ever-increasing arm alo 94 
given track. ‘The questions of the proportions of es — 2 
and the nature of the track remain, no matter how efficiens 
we make the management. If the track remains unaltered 
and the army ever increases, the solution by ‘inmaaiianne 
must necessarily become less and less complete, Th, 
efficiency of the police cannot, unless other conditions 
change, keep pace with the growing complexity of the 
position. We must, therefore, consider these other ques 
tions.” The track consists of the myriad miles of streets that 
thread the seven or eight hundred square miles of Greater 
London. This Leviathan has emerged, as it were, from the 
marshes and rising land that surround the old City for 
the purpose of supplying the needs of a rapidly aggregated 
and stupendous population. No ordered plan is to be found 
in the growth of London. The flocking millions had to 
live somewhere, and with the need arose the houses in 
huddled masses on insanitary soil. The effort made jn 
the seventeenth century to restrain the limits of the City 
was doomed to failure, and the opening of the ninetee;,t}, 
century discovered a Babylon expanding without any 
order. A system of drainage and of lighting was, 
introduced, while the Metropolitan Paving Act, 1847 
(better known as Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act), did much 
to improve and regulate the streets of the Metropolis. 
The Metropolis Management Acts of the middle of 
the century made an effort to regulate, through 
the Select Vestries and a central Board, the streets 
and the health of the unclean monster. The legislation 
on these subjects was, however, totally inadequate, and 
for forty years many parts of London were left at the 
mercy of an inefficient Bumbledom. That the Metropolitan 
Board of Works did much good work—especially in the 
matter of open spaces—we are not prepared to deny, and 
we believe that the London County Council found a 
better foundation laid for the work which it began in 
1889 than is perhaps generally acknowledged. But it 
was not until the London Building Act of 1894— 
a consolidating and amending Act relating to streets 
and buildings in London—came into operation that it 
was possible to deal adequately with the street question, 
That Act arrested, or rather, let us say, gave the Council 
the power to arrest, the chaotic growth of the Metropolis. 
It placed the formation of new streets, and the widening, 
altering, and adaptation of old streets, under the control 
of the Council, and thus to some extent secured the possi- 
bility of a plan that should govern all future structural 
evolution in Greater London. It made it possible for a 
policy to be laid down that should aim at the gradual 
creation of great arteries through which the population 
could flow without interruption and without disorder. 
But even if such a plan has been devised, even if the 
full advantage of the Act is being reaped, nevertheless 
the broadening and the connecting of thoroughfares, the 
rounding and bending of great streets into easy conductors 
of traffic, will involve the labour of years, only to be per- 
formed slowly, with great difficulty and ata great price. 
And here, therefore, as in the case of the management of 
the traffic by the police, it is necessary that a great central 
plan under the control of one mind should be devised, to 
be followed out in patient detail in every part of the 
Metropolis. ; 

Even if, however, we have a perfect police plan and a 
perfect structural plan, the problem is still unsolved in 
its essentials, for the tremendous fact remains that there 
are six and a half millions cf people who live in Greater 
London,—an army ever on the march. How then shall 
this army be dealt with? We have now assumed 
that all has been done that can be done to manage 
it, that it has a track as broad as the conditions of the 
case allow. But nevertheless the army remains, and must 
remain, enormous. It is plain that there must be 
means taken to keep the track clear, not to allow it to be 
blocked with transport or to be closed for days together 
while workmen deal with gasmains, electric mains, telephone 
mains, and the drainage system. It is useless to have 








fore, as strongly as possible, the application of purely 





good police and a good track if the track itself is closed. 
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It is therefore evident that all the wires, pipes, and other 
nderground necessities of London should be kept in 
: nels where workmen can enter and work without 


edging with the traffic overhead. It is also evident 
oo warehouses and shops can only be allowed to receive 


and discharge goods during those hours of the early morn- 
ing or late evening when the main army is at rest from its 
Jabours. These two things are essential to any scheme 
that would relieve the congestion of the Streets. But 
even this is not enough. Tet the policing be good, 
the track be both broad and clear, still we have 
to face the fact. that the volume of pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic is so enormous that it will stop and 
plock itself from its inherent viscosity. It is therefore 
necessary that vehicular traffic should be reduced in 
individual bulk. In other words, vehicles must be built 
that are adapted to the peculiarities of London streets. 
Moreover, the horse is no longer suitable to London. He 
claims too much room. The motor-car can do his work and 
only take up half the space. It is, or it will be, also more 
cleanly, and will be less restive. The use of the horse in 
Jondon has, in fact, become a cruelty to the beast and a 
nuisance to man. But even if the question of vehicular 
traffic can be dealt with, there remains the question of the 
pedestrian. It is necessary that he should be moved 
easily from place to place in London without troubling 
the streets at all. An elaborate system of healthy, airy 
“Tubes” will do much to promote this end, and it is 
possible that “Tubes” will also be supplemented by spacious, 
well-policed subways that will take pedestrians from 
point to point without the necessity of crossing crowded 
and dangerous thoroughfares. We may also hope in 
time for some measure of decentralisation. Swift trains 
and the use of telephones will do much to keep a 
large class, who are now for business purposes compelled 
to frequent the City, out of London. ‘Their orders can be 
taken or given freely by telephone, and their goods swiftly 
despatched or received by train. So in a measure London 
may be able, despite its ceaseless growth, to adapt itself to 
its conditions. But it seems clear that its traffic con- 
gestion is a disease that can only be dealt with by large 
and well-thought-out schemes that take into account not 
merely present conditions and the “natural history” of 
those conditions, but also all the future possibilities of 
the greatest town the world has known. In that way only 
can the pre-eminence of London be maintained without 
incurring the risk of apoplexy from high feeding. 





[*,* Erratom.—Owing to a printer’s error in our article on 
“The Strength of the Law” in last week’s Spectator, the figures 
7,381 were printed for 7381, and the figures 9,036 for 9°036—see 


p. 783.) 








THE PENRUDDOCKE CASE. 


W E have a permanent dislike of over-criticism of Judges. 

Such criticism as a rule comes from persons un- 
qualified in one important particular—perhaps, indeed, the 
most important particular—to form a true judgment of the 
merits of the case discussed. The journalists who decide this 
or that verdict to be unsound, and the people who write letters 
to the papers denouncing the inequalities of sentences, and 
wildly repeating that “there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor,” forget one thing. They have not heard 
the evidence; they have only read it, which is another matter 
altogether. They cannot approach the case from the stand- 
point of the man who with his own ears has heard evidence 
given—evidence sometimes inevitably excluded from the 
columns of a newspaper; who, from a long judicial training, 
is able to size up the character of a witness and the value of 
his spoken word; and who, finally, having punished many 
men and women, knows, or may be expected to know, some- 
thing of what the different forms of punishment mean. If those 
who are loudest in denunciation of this or that Judge’s sen- 
tence would make an effort to think calmly, instead of obeying 
the impulse to scream, they might be brought to the reflection 
that there is probably some reason present to the mind of the 
Judge who inflicts an apparently lenient sentence, and if as a 
result there were less immediate outcry against the decisions 
of persons who must be admitted to have attained the positions 


they hold by acuteness and common-sense, that would he the | 


better for everybody concerned. 





We hold this belief strongly, and we are not in the least 
shaken, but rather confirmed, in it by the result of the case 
just tried before Mr. Justice Bigham. Mrs. Penruddocke, 
the wife of a member of an honoured Wiltshire family, has 
been found by a jury guilty of wilfully ill-treating one of her 
children. The evidence of the prosecution showed that for 
some time past the child had been the victim of petty persecu- 
tion on the part of her mother; that she had been punished 
unnecessarily severely, and on certain occasions in a manner 
not very far removed from torture. The jury accepted that 
evidence, and found a verdict against Mrs. Penruddocke; but 
Mr. Justice Bigham, in passing sentence, said that taking into 
account all the circumstances of the case, he should not send 
Mrs. Penruddocke to prison. He thought that justice would be 
met by the imposition of a fine of £50. The sentence of a 
fine, when imprisonment was expected, has been received by 
a certain portion of the Press with something like a yell, and 
the usual shower of furious letters has followed. So far as 
that is a sign that there will always be strong popular feeling 
in England against a mother guilty of cruelty to her child, it is 
satisfactory enough. It is perfectly easy, again, to understand 
that a good deal of surprise should have been excited by the 
smallness of the fine; and we, for our part, think that the 
Judge would have better marked his sense of the callousness 
of Mrs. Penruddocke’s cruelties by imposing a fine of one 
hundred pounds—the legal maximum. But what has been left 
out of account almost altogether by Mr. Justice Bigham’s 
critics is the fact that whatever sentence the Judge passed, the 
real punishment of the guilty person began when the case first 
came before the Magistrate. The full weight of it fell with 
the jury's verdict. It is a hideously heavy punishment that 
crushes the innocent with the guilty. Whatever entry is 
made in the records of the Central Criminal Court, there is a 
far more damning record written elsewhere, and it is not only 
the woman found guilty of cruelty who suffers. There arises, 
indeed, and there must arise in such cases as this, a greater 
question for the Judge to consider than the mere question of 
the amount of cruelty exercised. He cannot help asking him- 
self to what degree circumstances will aggravate the punish- 
ment he is bound to inflict; and people who find satisfaction 
in glibly drawing attention to yet another example of the 
difference of the law as applied to rich and poor might well 
try to put themselves in a Judge’s position. “Precisely and 
‘exactly the same punishment,” they urge, “ ought to be meted 
out to Peer and pauper alike.” That sounds very well, 
no doubt, and if matters could be so arranged that 
every person, rich or poor, found guilty of any par- 
ticular offence should undergo exactly the same suffering 
for it afterwards, that would be very satisfactory. But as 
a fact matters cannot be so arranged. The fishwife of Billings- 
gate who ill-uses her child, and who in consequence is sent -to 
prison for three months, can take up the thread of her life 
where she dropped it. She is branded with no very dreadful 
stigma; possibly she has neighbours who have had much the 
same experience. Can the rich woman found guilty on the 
same charge, whether sentenced to imprisonment or not, go 
back to the life she lived before sentence was passed upon her ? 
Can she give back to her children what they, too, have lost ? 
She cannot. It is not hard to imagine a home in which a 
family has lived for two or three hundred years deserted, 
perhaps sold out of the family; nor is it difficult to under- 
stand that the more honoured an English name, the misery of 
the smudge on it will possibly be the greater. There is a 
certain class of critic who, calling down vengeance upon the 
guilty rich man, admits, but sets aside as scarcely worthy of 
notice, the added circumstance of the depth of his fall. He 
does not realise how hideously tiue his own assertion that 
“there is one law for the rich and another for the poor”? may 
be. There are, it is true, often two laws; but it is the law for 
the rich that is the more terrible. That is a lesson which only 
the rich learn; it is one, however, which people who scream 
denunciation of a “ lenient” sentence should realise is learned 
with appalling bitterness. 


Before we leave a case that from first to last has caused 
much pain, even to those who have merely had to think and 
write about it, it may be worth while to draw attention to an 
aspect of the case which, in the clamorous abuse of Judge 
and judged, has almost escaped notice. That is the fact that 
one of the jury impanelled to try the case has written to the 
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papers expressing astonishment and indignation at the Judge's 
sentence. We sincerely hope that the practice of jurymen 
writing to the papers to explain what they wished the Judge 
to de and why they wished him to do it will not grow, though 
we are not encouraged in this hope by observing that as a 
result of comment upon a recent libel action two jurors wrote 
letters, which were published, pointing out the reasons which 
led them to assess damages at a particular figure. It is not 
the function of jurymen to explain their opinions in writing. 
A jury exists to hear evidence and to pronounce a verdict. It 
is the composite mind before whose eye groups of facts are 
placed in the balances, and it has merely to report to the 
Judge which of the balances that mind’s eye sees go up. 
When that is done, the business of the jury is done; indi- 
vidual shades of opinion. are not of the slightest consequence. 
The best parallel to the composite action of a jury and the 
force which it should exert is that of a firing-party detailed to 
execute a military prisoner. Not all the rifles are loaded with 
ball; the condemned man falls, but it was not any particular 
individual of the firing-party who killed him; he was killed 
by a composite executing force. When that force is dis- 
banded, each member of it goes about his ordinary soldier's 
business; he never was an executioner, merely he was a com- 
ponent part of an impalpable killing machine. Similarly a 
juror, when once the jury to which he belonged has been dis- 
charged, is able to express nothing more valuable than the 
opinion of an ordinary citizen, and deserves, and should be 
given, no more attention. He has become separate and 
palpable. As soon as you come to taking the jury to pieces, 
and getting at each man’s opinion in turn, you are on the 
borderland of bribery. It is the impalpability, the invisibility 
of the jury which is our sole protection against corruption. 





MIND IN PROTECTIVE MIMICRY. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the County Gentleman, in a 


discussion on the origin of the colouring of fox- 
hounds, quotes the opinion of a scientific zoologist that only 
one case is known in which large animals are aided by 
protective coloration. He also insists on the part which 
mind and intention play in securing protection for animals 
by assisting them to conform their attitudes to their sur- 
roundings. ‘The two points raised in regard to the most 
attractive subject of protective colouring and its uses are not 
the same in kind. The question whether more than one large 
animal benefits by protective colouring is one of fact, and of 
the observation of field naturalists and sportsmen acquainted 
with the creatures when wild. That of the degree in which 
consciousness assists an animal in improving the advantages 
derived from protective likeness is less simple. How far they 
know what they are doing can only be a matter of conjecture 
and inference, the probable correctness of which must he 
supported by circumstantial evidence. 

Naturally large animals require such aids to survival 
less than smaller and more helpless species. There 
is, however, a form of correspondence with environment 
which has for its object, on the same theory, the lenefit 
of the species, to enable it to escape the notice, not of 
creatures who prey upon it, but of those which it preys 
upon. If the Polar bear were black, it would not have 
a chance of approaching its prey on the snow-covered ice. 
In the accounts of the behaviour of these bears in regions 
where man had seldom or never penetrated, it is stated that 
they tried to stalk the sailors, possibly taking them for seals, 
and crawled most carefully over the snow, taking advantage 
of every hummock and snow-pile. The only part of the bear 
which was conspicuous was the black end of its muzzle. 
This observation gave rise to the mariners’ legend that the 
Polar bear, when working up to its prey, always covered its 
nose with one paw. At least two other of the most formidable 
carnivora have this form of correspondence with surroundings 
in a marked degree. Many Indian sportsmen have noticed the 
difficulty of distinguishing the striped tiger in the long grass; 
and the resemblance of the alligator both to the river mud 
and the slimy corrugated bark of floating logs is equally 
striking. 

The part apparently played by deliberate choice in making 
natural mimicry more effective may not necessarily imply 


and then goes on to improve on this by adapting ite attitua 
to the particular lines most in harmony with the place j 
which it happen to be. But the action of the nightjar : 
sitting parallel with a branch, and even the common bitters 
in bringing the head and neck into a straight line to 
conform with the vertical vegetation of the reedy marshes 
very strongly suggests that mind plays a part in the 
act. Tracing these movements from their simple forms it 
is certain that they are conscious efforts at first; the only 
question is of the degree in which the animal knows, or hag 
inherited the knowledge of, how to make the best of its Pro. 
tective advantages. 

The commonest conscious device of animals for concealment 
is to crouch. It is done both by hunters and hunted, This 
in the case of animals like the hare, when they squat on open 
fallow fields, with only ridges and furrows to break the 
surface, is quite as much a conformity with the horizontal 
lines of the surrounding ground as the striking vertical 
attitude assumed by the bittern. But hares have another pro- 
tective device. Sometimes when surprised squatting on such a 
vividly coloured ground as a field of short clover buds they 
manage to break the colour of their fur by disarranging it, as 
if it had been brushed in different directions. The effect 
is peculiar, the colour of the lower fur very much con. 
fusing the whole and making it less visible. Mr. J. G, 
Millais noted in his “ Breath from the Veld” that one of the 
large species of antelope when standing in the bush so poised 
its head and horns as to conform to the lines of the branches 
around it. As against the comparative rarity of these con. 
scious efforts among quadrupeds we find a considerable 
number of instances among birds. The hoopoe, not exactly 
the kind of bird which would be expected to seek conceal 
ment, since it is brightly marked and flies well, squats and 
so arranges its feathers as to resemble a prickly plant com. 
monly found in its haunts. Some small Australian owls 
lately brought to this country used to assume protective atti. 
tudes whenever a stranger approached, though their plumage 
was already just like that of the bark ofa tree. They threw back 
their heads and gazed straight upwards, motionless, drawing 
the head into the shoulders. The flat face thus gave the 
appearance of a broken stump, and the round eyes, being ona 
horizontal instead of a vertical disc, were not conspicuous. 
That these actions were at one time rational in the higher 
animals, and are partly so still, seems very probable. But 
that they are now largely only transmitted experience may be 
inferred from the case of a white hare, which, though as easily 
seen as a bag of flour, squatted in the open as if it had the 
same protective colouring as 2 normal hare. The protective 
imitations of attitude, form, and even of sound among insects 
are well known and astonishing. Among them the extremes 
of automatic and apparently conscious imitation are found. 
The green caterpillar of the privet hawkmoth changes its 
colour to suit the period of its descent from the bush, 
The green becomes dull, and turns to earth colour, so 
that when the caterpillar is entering the ground to change 
to a pupa the part of the body which sticks out of the hole 
it is digging gains the protective hue of the earth. Asagainst 
this purely automatic protection we have the extraordinary 
case in which a Central African grasshopper when frightened 
arranged its wings to imitate a cobra’s head and hood, 
and mimicked the serpent’s hiss with the rattle of its 
wings! ‘There is such a thing in Nature as_ invisibility 
secured by mere shading. It is quite unlike mere pro 
tective resemblance, and produces the effect on the mind of 
a trick. The arrangement at the Natural History Museum 
by which two models of birds, one plain white, the other white 
but shaded below, are set on the same line, shows this. At 
the distance of some eight paces the shaded bird is cnvisible, 
yet it is there, to be seen and felt, and if a shadow is thrown 
on the top of the invisible bird it becomes visible,—not by 
adding light, but by adding darkness, The late General 
Douglas Hamilton in his “Sport in Southern India” states 
that the tiger’s stripes so correspond with the shadows of 
trees and grass-stems that it is almost invisible in places. 
Having wounded a tiger, he followed it, with two native 
trackers, to an open place with short grass and trees :— 
“The sun was bright, casting the black shadows of the trees 
across the withered grass. We stood at the edge of this open 





that the animal js conscious of its likeness to its surroundings, 


space for some minutes, straining our eyes to see where the 
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sor had gone, when suddenly one of the men said ‘He dead’; 
_ there, not more than ten or twelve yards from us, lay the 
” . tretched on the grass, stone dead; but his black stripes 
7. ee body so exactly corresponded with the black shadows 
ee anti grass that none of us could make him out at first. 
a in the open, at a few hundred yards distance, not a stripe 


n be seen on a tiger’s body; I have often mistaken one fora 
ca 


deer.” ; , a , 
The zebra’s stripes, so conspicuous 1n captivity, obscure its 


outline at a distance and protect it, though, as Lord Dela- 
mere’s photographs taken of wild zebras show, they are very 
conspicuous when some two hundred yards away. A curious 
instance of the invisibility of black-and-white stripes was 
noticed recently in a less obvious manner than in the chequer- 
ing of the forts in the Solent. A party of ladies were strolling 
pe a heath in the twilight after dinner; one had on a 
rather conspicuous black-and-white-striped dress. When the 
arty were some eighty yards away, though the other dresses 
were distinctly seen, the wearer of this had become invisible. 
That most of the dun and khaki coloured deer and antelopes, 
with lighter bellies, are indebted considerably to their colora- 
tion for protection no one will be likely to doubt. But this is 
very evident in the case of the dark mouse-coloured variety of 
the fallow deer. The wild fallow deer in Epping Forest are 
of this variety. In winter, among the thickly crowded mouse- 
coloured stems of the hornbeams and other trees, they are so 
exactly like their surroundings as to be most difficult to see 


unless they move. 





THE ART OF MR. JOSEPH CONRAD. 

O a small—a still inexplicably small—circle of readers 
the publication of a new book written by Mr. Joseph 
Conrad ranks as a notable event, an event the comparative 
infrequency of which makes it all the more remarkable in an 
age when many of our authors have an “output” as regular, 
and almost as copious, as a Welsh coal-mine. “ Almayer's 
Folly,” Mr. Conrad’s first novel, appeared early in 1895, and 
“Youth,” the most recent addition to his works, is only the 
fifth book which has come from his pen during the last eight 
years. That, as such matters are reckoned to-day, is slow 
production, and an examination of any one of the volumes 
which bear this author’s name upon their title-pages will 
serve to convince that these books, at any rate, are written 
—really written—as are but few of the works with which 
each succeeding publishing season inundates us, It is 
not merely that by no conceivable effort of fancy can the 
reader conjure up a picture of Mr. Conrad shouting his 
“copy” into a phonograph, or dictating it to a breathless 
stenographer; nor is it only that his work is honourably dis- 
tinguished by its author’s care, sincerity, and conscientious 
determination to give the public naught save his best, 
though these things are manifest in every line. Much 
more is meant, for indeed Mr. Conrad’s stories resemble 


nothing so nearly as some elaborate piece of mosaic. Hach of’ 


them is made up of an immense number of minute atoms, one 
and all of which bear witness to the skill and finished work- 
manship brought to their fashioning, one and all of which, 
apart from their individual beauty, are essential to the whole 
whereof they form the parts, so that that whole, lacking any 
tiniest fragment, would be marred and incomplete. This 
is why Mr. Conrad’s books, to be appreciated at their full 
worth, must not only be read, but must be read more than 
once. The mind of their author is so subtle, he has put into 
them so much thought, so much delicacy of touch, so much 
that is at once allusive and elusive, that at every reperusal 
some hitherto undetected nicety is revealed. And in this 
very fact, perhaps, is to be sought the secret not only of Mr. 
Conrad's success, but also of his failure. His success, within 
limits, has been undoubted; for his work cannot fail to make 
a deep impression upon every lover of literary technique, and 
toafford keen pleasure to all who are capable of prizing, as 
its rarity deserves, a creative and imaginative talent which in 
this case is surely not far removed from genius. On the 
other hand, however, the very refinements and subtleties in- 
separable from his habit of thought and literary method have 
caused his books to make but a faint appeal to the general 
public. Give a dog a bad name, and hang him; call a book 
“stiff reading,” and let it go by the board! This, seemingly, 
has been the attitude of the majority of readers towards Mr. 








Conrad’s works in the past. It remains to be seen whether 
his new book, “ Youth, and Two other Stories,” just published 
by Messrs. Blackwood (6s.), will succeed in effecting anything 
in the nature of a wholesale conversion. 


It is to be feared that the chances in favour of any such 
result are not over great, for “ Youth,” it must be confessed, 
furnishes as much “stiff reading” as any of its predecessors. 
That is to say, the book makes a constant, insistent appeal to 
the intelligence of the reader: it cannot be taken up idly to 
while away an hour; it cannot be skimmed or skipped; it 
must be read word by word, sentence by sentence, paragraph 
by paragraph, if it is to create the impression which the 
author has designed to produce. Also, to be quite honest, the 
admission must be made that Mr. Conrad’s style is occasion- 
ally difficult. It does not run in any well-worn groove, for its 
owner is no apostle of the obvious ; to the casual reader it may 
at times appear to be laboured, even self-conscious. A closer 
study of it, however, should lead to the conviction that this 
style is individual, instinctive, moulded on no ready-made 
model; that it is the one and only mode of expression 
adapted to the purposes of its author, or indeed possible to 
him ; that it is in no sense an affectation ; and, moreover, that 
it is exactly suited to the subjects of which he treats. 


Enough, perhaps, has been said concerning Mr. Conrad's 
manner, for though with him mere manner is of more account 
than with any writer of our time (Mr. Henry James alone 
excepted), his matter, after all, is of greater significance and 
of even higher value. “ Description,” said Byron at a time 
when his genius was at its ripest, “description is my forte”; 
and the same might be said with truth by Mr. Conrad. 
Description unquestionably is his forte, and the most re- 
markable of his gifts is the power which his strength in this 
direction gives him for the absolute creation of atmosphere. 
He is a realist in that he writes of a real world which he has 
seen for himself with his own eyes; but he rises superior to the 
trammels of ordinary realism because he has not only looked 
long and thoughtfully upon land and sea, so that he can write 
of them with the truth and certainty born of sure knowledge, 
but because also he has caught the very spirit of them, and 
has the art so to breathe it into his pages that his readers 
become imbued with it too. Those who have struggled round 
the Cape with Mr. Conrad on board the ‘Narcissus’ have 
felt the sting of the salt spray on their cheeks, the winds of 
all the world buffeting them; those who have wandered with 
him through the mazes of the Malay Archipelago have gasped 
and sweated in the stifling heat and the dense forests of 
tropical Asia, though in body they have never even touched the 
hem of the East; and those of us who know the lands of which 
he writes have been carried back to distant scenes with so 
much vividness that we have awakened with a shock of 
surprise to find the fogs of London gripping us by the throat 
and dimming our eyesight. But in no one of his books, in 
the opinion of the present writer, has Mr. Conrad displayed 
his peculiar genius with more triumphant success than in that 
which has just seen the light. It contains three stories— 
“ Youth,” “The Heart of Darkness,’ and “The End of the 
Tether ’’—all of which have appeared serially in the pages of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, a publication that still maintains its 
ancient reputation for preferring good literature to names 
that look well upon the bills. 


The first of these stories is simply a description of a voyage 
from London to Bangkok in a sailing ship. It is put into the 
mouth of Marlow, an officer in the British mercantile marine, 
who-on that occasion, in all his new dignity as second mate, 
had been making his first visit to the East. Marlow, it will 
be remembered, was also the relater of the tragedy of “ Lord 
Jim”; and we find him later in the present volume telling, 
with more than his usual sombre force, the tale called 
“In the Heart of Darkness.” The story of the mis- 
fortunes of the ill-fated ‘Judea’ is told with extraordinary 
power and understanding. There is knowledge here, real 
first-hand knowledge and experience, things of absolute value; 
but it needed something above mere knowledge to transport 
us, as Mr. Conrad transports us, half across the world, and to 
keep us aching and breathless with acute disquiet while we 
share with the ship’s crew the dangers and vicissitudes of 
that journey. For this art and a sure mastery of art were 
required, and, above all, that special power of conjuring up 
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for the reader an alien environment to which reference has 
already been made. But beyond this there runs through the 
narrative, through this tale of an adventure that befel the 
teller in his boyhood, such a throb of yearning for the 
vanishe joys of youth and the capacity for delight 
which makes youth what it is, such a passionate regret 
awakened by “the tender thought of a day that is 
dead,” as cannot but strike an answering chord in every 
heart. The third story, “The End of the Tether,” another 
tale of seafaring folk, men on board a steam “tramp” in the 
Malay Archipelago, is no less successful. It is instinct with 
pathos,—the cruel pathos of obscure struggle and unrecorded 
tragedy ; it is told with the utmost restraint; every character 
in it, as well as every scene, is real, and not only real, but essen- 
tially true to the life described. Those who have seen reason to 
doubt the penetration of Mr. Conrad's psychological insight— 
as many may have done whose personal knowledge led them 
to distrust the analysis of Oriental character contained in his 
earlier books—will find here enough to convince them that it 
has sufficed to let its possessor see very deep into the souls of 
the men who go down to the sea in ships. 


“The Heart of Darkness,” the story which holds the central 
place in this enthralling book, has of set purpose been left 
to the last for mention, because to the present writer it 
makes a stronger appeal than anything which its author 
has yet written, and appears to him to represent Mr. Conrad 
at his very best. Space, however, forbids any detailed 
examination of the story. It is a sombre study of the Congo 
—the scene is obviously intended for the Congo, though no 
names are mentioned—in which, while the inefficiency of 
certain types of European “administrators” is mercilessly 
gibbeted, the power of the wilderness, of contact with 
barbarism and elemental men and facts, to effect the 
demoralisation of the white man is conveyed with marvellous 
force. The denationalisation of the European, the “ going 
Fantee” of civilised man, has been treated often enough in 
fiction since Mr. Grant Allen wrote the story of the Rev. 
John Creedy, and before, but never has the “ why of it” been 
appreciated by any author as Mr. Conrad here appreciates it, 
and never, beyond all question, has any writer till now 
succeeded in bringing the reason, and the ghastly unreason, 
of it all home to sheltered folk as does Mr. Conrad in this 
wonderful, this magnificent, this terrible study. Mr. Kurtz, 
the victim of this hideous obsession, the man whom the 
wilderness had “found out,” on whom it had taken a 
terrible vengeance, to whom it had “whispered things about 
himself that he did not know, things of which he had no 
conception till he took counsel with this great solitude,” and 
to whom “the whisper had proved irresistibly fascinating,” 
makes his appearance very late in the story, and then only for 
afew moments. He is the climax, so to speak, up to which 
every word of the story has been leading, certainly, inevitably, 
from the very first; and this is how it comes to pass that 
when at last he is met with, the reader finds that he is utterly 
in accord with his surroundings,—in the innermost chamber 
of the Heart of Darkness. 


It has not been possible in the space of a newspaper article 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
A TRIPLE TRAGEDY, 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,"] 


Sir,—In the dim and stuffy recesses of the fo'e’s'le of 

‘Beluga’ a silent, sullen company of men of all sh “ 
of colour sat at their 4.30 a.m. breakfast. Some aes 
stolidly at blocks of fat pork and flinty biscuit a 
just drank alleged coffee and smoked, And they were th 
majority, for few there are who, after a night of hon 
especially in such an atmosphere, can rise and begin the Pit 
ing meal (and such a meal) in five minutes. But those “i 
did not eat concealed their portions about their cena, 
usually in the breasts of “ jumpers,” for there was never ‘enon 
than enough to go round. ° 


Suddenly, with a voice like that of a frantic bull, came th 
expected command, “ Naow,’way boats there.” It wala inn ‘ 
diately followed by a stampede, each man struggling rigs 
first up the narrow ladder, each man dreading the sure 
and painful position of the last. Reaching the deck the 
rushing band divided itself in four, one part to each boat 
where it hung gleaming spectrally against the violet sky 
None cast a glimpse upwards or around, for none had time or 
thought to spare. Yet the scene was entirely worthy of 
man’s best notice. The daily miracle of dawn always is~ 
but here! The ship lay motionless, anchored apparently 
upon a lake of transparent ink, in whose still depths strange 
gleamings occasionally heightened its mystery of utter dark. 
ness. Around rose the solemn tree-clad hills of Hapai, 
now in deepest shadow. Away to the south, south-east, 
and east, the way out to the broad bosom of the Pacific lay 
clearly open between the several islands, and although from 
the two former quarters there was as yet no lightening of 
the deep velvety purple of the night, there was a some 
thing remotely like the opening of a door leading from 
a dark hall into the clear air; a little draught of 
freshness seemed stealing in from thence. But from the 
east there came through that gap a quivering throb of opal- 
tinted light, just rippling along the horizon and touching the 
still waters that lay between it and us with the suggestion of 
glory to come, the first heart-beat of that sweet day before 
which the modest stars paled and vanished. And overhead 
the returning legions of flying foxes, fresh from their long 
night’s raid among the fruit trees, passed like squadrons of 
dark spirits hastening back to their native gloom at the 
advent of light; and occasionally from their midst came a 
wail, wringing the heart like a sudden terror. To most of us 
all this was but suggested, hardly realised ; yet we moved with 
utmost quiet, unconsciously falling in with our environment, 
And when the rattle of a block, the sharp click of an oar ona 
gunwale, or a hoarse oath broke the sacred peace of the moment, 
an involuntary “Hush!” rose to the lips. Ten minutes after our 
appearance on deck we were all in our places, and, with the 
steady, splashless stroke of trained whaling oarsmen, were 
silently gliding towards the portals of the day. As the oars 
rose and fell they lifted overflowing chalices of emeralds, and as 
the sweet dark crept away great lakes of ever-changing colour, 





to give more than the barest outline of Mr. Conrad’s new 
book, and anything resembling a serious analysis of it is 
obviously out of the question. But it is hoped that enough | 
may have been said to lead one or two readers, who else might | 
have passed it by, to study the book for themselves. “I do 
not like work—no man does,’ says Mr. Conrad, speaking 
through the mouth of Marlow. “ But I like what is in work, 
—the chance to find yourself. Your own reality—for your- 
self, not for others—what no other man can know. They can 
only see the mere show, and never can tell what it really 
means.” That is profoundly true in the sense that a man’s 
work always means far more to him than it can mean to any 
other living soul; but Mr. Conrad’s work, at any rate, means 
very much to others, even to those who, to his thinking, can 
perhaps only “see the mere show.” 
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of infinite and indescribable variety, stole over the placid sur 
face of that quiet sea. A cool breath crept from the dawn 
point to meet us; it kissed our heated necks, put fresh 
vigour into our strokes, freshened, strengthened ; until at a 
ringing shout of command we flung in our oars with one 
accord and prepared to make sail, Is it of any use, I wonder, 
trying to describe the scene that greeted us as we did so? I 
fear not, where so many master-hands have failed, so let me say 
simply that the pass abead, leading seaward, was aflood with 
molten ruby, amethyst, and opal, with a background of flaming 
gold, before which the shrinking eyes closed. “And the 
Glory of the Lord was revealed.” Ha, ha! how rapturously 
the blood, so sluggish before, courses through our veins as the 
boats, bird-like, skim over the sparkling waves on their 
lightsome way to windward. But the business of the day needs 
remembering. We are out after whales, and unto him who 
ean first report the presence of one, afterwards caught, 
shall be given ten dollars. So a keen look-out is kept for a 
while, until the wonderful beauty of the scene obtains the 
sway over our minds again, and the boats glide swiftly along 
the steep shores of the outermost island. 
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2 —_ 
« Ab-blow-w-w-w-w !” almost in a whisper, and several hands 


are pointed to where, against the dark green of the cliffs, yet in 
shadow, three vapoury spirals of varying heights show clearly. 
But what can three mean? Two of them we can account for,— 
the broad bushy one and the tiny jet only four or five feet high. 
The third, however, closely associated with the other two, and 
of great height, puzzles us,—does not delay us, though, for, 
with paddles unshipped, we urge the progress of our craft 
towards those vast unconscious mammals so pleasantly 
sojourning in the shade. We are abreast of them, helms are 
put up, and all four boats bear down upon them’ with the 
swoop of gigantic hawks. When but a ship’s length away 
sails are rolled up as if automatically. Noiseless as fish, we 
glide into the shadow, and—strike. W hat an awful uproar 
breaks up that sweet solitude; the shoutings of excited men, 
the furious struggles of wounded leviathans, whose mighty tail 
strokes reverberate in hollow thunder along the echoing cliffs. 
The heretofore placid sea hisses and boils, and the boats toss 
as in a maelstrom. What can be amiss? Not thus is the 
humpback mother wont to meet an attack, unless her young- 
ling is injured. Ah! that is it, surely. Her calf must be 
dead, and, if so, then heads must need be cool and hands 
skilful, or there will be many numbers lost from our good 
ship’s messes. ‘Two boats disappear to windward in a smother 
of spray, and we who remain dimly imagine in some disinter- 
ested fashion what manner of humpback they may be fast to. 
But not for long, for suddenly towards us comes rushing a 
faintly outlined black mass piled high with snowy foam, and 
we must needs exert every muscle to avoid that terrible on- 
slaught. We do just succeed,—the mighty one passes, and 
disappears. Oh for some shelter, if only a shallow reef! but 
there is none. Crash! and like an earthquake shock come 
the maddened mother’s flukes against the side of the other 
boat, hurling her and her disintegrated contents far shoreward. 
Never again will that boat molest a whale. And also, oh sorrow 
and shame! never again will Hallett Winslow, best, brightest, 
bravest of harpooners, see the blessed sun rise. Tis neck is 
broken. Now, while she is venting her fury upon the floating 
fragments, let us escape. But there are our shipmates, and 
as swiftly as our shaking limbs allow, we pick them up, 
expecting every moment to go even as they went—and then? 
The next few minutes passed like some hideous nightmare, 
frantic, jointewrenching endeavours to keep out of the way of 
the monster bent upon our destruction, and sudden eruptions, 
upheavals of the sea, so close to us that destruction seemed 
impossible of avoidance. And all this time, wherever we went 
in the turmoil, we never lost sight for one moment of the 
accusing body of the calf whale. As if to call our crime con- 
tinually to remembrance, it kept us company, tossing help- 
lessly upon the tormented waters. At last—and although I 
feel sure that half-an-hour had not passed, yet the time seemed 
interminable—we found ourselves, almost exhausted, close to 
the rocks, where an overhanging ledge, thickly clothed with 
drooping branches, jutted out above deep water, but only about 
three feet above the surface. With one last flash of energy, 
we all sprang for shelter, scrambled like monkeys into tae 
tangle of the trees, just as the unbreathed parent rushed at our 
deserted boat and crushed it into matchwood, returning again 
and again to the fragments until they were almost ground 
into splinters. All the while we hung precariously, fearfully, 
just above the terrible tumult, obsessed with the idea that even 
here we were hardly safe from so redoubtable a foe. 


And then into the blazing sunshine which had now crept 
closely up to our refuge there sprang the other whale, towing 
behind him the two surviving boats, still uninjured. Upon 
our almost benumbed brains fell a deeper fear. Were we 
about to witness the destruction of all that little company, 
80 swiftly nearing this place of utmost danger? No long 
suspense, for out from the shadow of our cliff sprang the 
vengeful mother to meet her spouse and finish her great work 
of retribution. But as she came we saw the bull whale 
slacken speed, saw the two boats spread out fan-wise behind 
him, saw the cow rush between them fully exposed. A puff of 
white smoke, and presently a tiny report as of a revolver shot. 
Then for a few moments our view was obscured by tumbling 
waves raised by the two monsters in their flurry, the one of 
death, the other of escape. And out of that boiling vortex 
emerged our two boats, still uninjured, a huge black mass 
floating between them in utter immobility, while far to wind- 








ward a i:.ll jet as of steam froma high-pressure waste-pipe 
showed where the agile bull was making his utmost speed 
from the place of death. And in deepest silence and sorrow 
we distributed ourselves among the rescuing boats and pre. 
pared to tow to the ship our hardly won prize. 

F. T. BULLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee 
GREEK AT OXFORD. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The view of Sir Philip Magnus in the letter he con- 
tributed to the Spectator of November 22nd seems to be that 
the old historic Universities are to be retained exclusively for 
the use of the clergy, men of letters and schoolmasters, and 
others who are placed beyond the necessities of an active 
career in the world, and that the lawyer, the diplomat, 
the doctor, the chemist, the architect, the engineer, the 
banker, the man of commerce, and manufacturers may 
go to London, Birmingham, or Manchester and_ get 
there what they need. His plea for variety of training 
appears to a plain mind one for exactly the opposite, 
and to be in fact for exclusion instead of comprehen- 
sion. Seeing that science is so permeating all the higher 
branches of life, it seems clear that these latter classes, con- 
stituting the cultured minority upon whoin the progress of 
the nation largely depends, must be scientifically and mathe- 
matically educated if this country is to take its proper 
position in the intellectual race in which the nations are 
engaged; and they are to be relegated to Universities possess- 
ing, with all their great qualifications, none of the glorious 
traditions and links with the past which are of such value 
in steadying the mind of a nation or of an individual! 
It is only necessary to attend sittings of a Law Court, a 
Parliamentary Committee, or of « House of Parliament itself, 
to see how often a ready grasp of problems having a scientific or 
mathematical basis is lacking in our classically trained classes. 
To insist upon all young fellows desiring to have a career at 
Oxford acquiring sufficient knowledge of two dead languages— 
in the first place, to enter a public school by the time they are 
thirteen or fourteen, and, in the second, to enter the University 
five years later—crowding out not only adequate training in 
mathematics and modern languages, but, in a majority of 
cases, any scientific training at all, and, quite as bad, if not 
worse, any deep knowledge of the literature and history of 
our own country (a sadly neglected means of real culture), 
would appear to us all, if we were not so blinded by custom, 
such a travesty of true methods of education as calls for the 
pen of a Swift to portray adequately. No educated man 
decries Latin or Greek as means for mental training, but 
only by neglecting most of the fountains of knowledge and 
means of training having some relation to the circumstances 
of life in the world is there sufficient time thoroughly to 
master both those languages, except in the case of the most 
gifted, to whom and to the classes first mentioned it appears 
the advantage of a career at Oxford is to be restricted. This 
claim, when it is fully appreciated by the nation, will, I 
venture to predict, be rejected. The mental gymnastics 
theory would be fully met by the mastery of one of these 
languages, and it can only be ignorance of the facts which 
can lead any one to believe that five per cent. of the youths 
most of whose time is mainly spent over Latin and Greek 
verse ever reach, or ever could reach, the state of epicurean 
delight in the refinements of the ancient Greek writers, read 
in the original, which we hear of so often. For it must be 
remembered that the matter of the ancient writers is free to 
all in translations; it is only their literary flavour that we must 
spend years to acquire the power of appreciating. As to the 
theory that a man is better able to learn science and modern 
languages because of having reached high attainments in 
Latin and Greek in early life, it is probable that a person of 
such exceptional mentel qualities would be competent to 
master any subject without difficulty whether he had been 
grounded entirely in classics or not; certainly the argument 
that this demands the acquirement of two classical languages 
seems against common-sense. It would not be difficult to give 
illustrations of eminent men of high classical attainments whe 
have from time to time in their careers shown a lack of the 
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intellectual balance resulting from a less stereotyped educa- 
tion, than one confined to the two dead languages as a classical 
education in practice really is. To found theories upon par- 
ticular instances is doubtless risky, yet I cannot help saying 
that an experience (now closed) of some years as a lecturer in 
connection with one of our professional institutions convinced 
me that the ordinary public-school boy and the University man 
are the least fitted to grasp the particular mathematical and 
scientific subjects upon which modern professional work is based. 
The classically trained boy has to lose a precious year acquiring 
the rudiments of science and mathematics, and is, so far as I can 
see, in every way worse off than the boy who has had a less 
expensive but more general education. The plea of the 
Spectator for Greek instead of Latin, if only one classical 
language is to be insisted upon, I think loses sight of the fact 
that the Latin language, though doubtless less delightful, and 
Latin literature, though less original, than Greek, lie at the 
root of our system of law, of our national historical records, 
of cosmopolitan medicine, and more directly of our language, 
and consequently would be more useful to a youth who is 
to be a man of the world, and not an ecclesiastic or man 
of letters. I am sorry to use the word “ useful,’ for I 
know it is unfashionable in this connection to a large school 
of thinkers, to whom apparently the less “useful” a study the 
more valuable it is. The cult of the “useless” in education 
is surely one of the most extraordinary of all the paradoxes 
that have ever confused and afflicted the minds of men. Indeed, 
we need another “ Gulliver's Travels” at the beginning of 
this century to laugh us, or sting us, into a conception of the 
absurdities which professorial clinging to a pedantry of roots 
and derivatives has imposed upon a large section of the easy- 
going British public.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Weybridge. Puinie E. PinpitcH. 


[To tux Epitor or Tue “*Sprcrator.” | 
Sir,—Not only is Greek literature more precious than 
Latin, but the language is also easier to learn. Any one 
who has tried to tell a story in Latin suitable for beginners 
finds himself at once involved in complicated constructions, 
and he must sacrifice either simplicity or idiom. Professor 
Postgate has remarked lately that his blue pencil was in con- 
stant requisition to mark the bad Latin in an elementary 
book he had put into his little daughter's hands; I think I 
could name that book. But let the attempt be made in 
Greek, and the difficulties vanish. Latin is a literary 
language, Greek is the natural expression of the most culti- 
vated nation the world has ever known. The poverty of 
Latin has to be supplemented by ingenious contrivances; the 
loss of the article, and of almost all the participles, is fatal to 
simplicity. The English idiom is far more akin to Greek 
than to Latin. To take an instance, the consecutive 
sentence requiring “ut” with the subjunctive in Latin, 
a constant pitfall to beginners, and absolutely irrational, 
is expressed in Greek precisely as it is jin English. The 
termination “ae” in the first declension, common to 
three cases, is an initial difficulty of a serious kind. 
The Greek alphabet is admirable in completeness and 
symmetry. It is only because all boys begin with Latin that 
Greek is regarded as more difficult. If only to enable a man 
to read the Greek Testament in the original, the Greek 
language is to be preferred to the Latin. Is it not true that 
the Vulgate was largely responsible for mediaeval ignorance 
and blindness, till Greek was rediscovered, and brought light 
into the dark places? Greek and Latin throw light on one 
another; we all learn best by comparison. They should be 
taught pari passu; but if one must be abandoned, let it be 
Latin. The real argument against Greek at the University is 
that the examination is a sham, and represents no real 
standard of excellence. As long as set books can be crammed 
into a boy’s head, and irregular verbs got up from lists, the 
only unessential part being the meaning of the word, so long 
will the enemies of classics have the best of the battle. The 
key to the situation is the set hook and the grammar paper, 
Let the Universities examine in the language, and then, if 
they will, accept French as a substitute for either Latin or 
Greek. There are certainly some boys, but not many, for 
whom this would be an advantage, and for the genuine 
student of physics, if he insists, let language altogether be 
remitted; but be will assuredly be the loser.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Helensbourne, Abingdon. E. D. Stone, 








ey 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Spxcrator,”] 


Srr,~It seems to me that one argument in fayour of th 

retention of Greek in education, and one which should q e “ 
strongly to the utilitarian mind, has not been brought re 

nently forward. If it can be asserted that Greek is of little 
use in helping a boy to learn French or German, it js . 
dispensable in teaching him to know and understand English, 
In these days, when the language is being added to dai] 

when scientific terms are common property, when every ae 
invention, or advertisement even, must have some catchword of 
compact form to recommend it, who is to interpret these un. 
familiar terms without any knowledge of the derivation of 
them ? (or, indeed, in the far future, when Greek is forgotten 
to invent them?) But an acquaintance with Greek (I might 
almost say, however small) is sufficient often to show daylight 
and the apparently unintelligible explains itself, Moreover, 
scientific terms are practically the same in all languages; and 
once know their derivation, the meaning of them is clear, | 
speak as a mere woman who has but a smattering of the 
language; but little as it is, I am thankful for it every 
day of my life.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—A propos of the Greek controversy, I cannot forbear to 
send you this shrewd remark which I came on the other day 
in a collection of family papers. Some of the family, the 
writer says, were skilled in the classics and some “in their 
own mother tongue (in which last the Ancients wrote those 
works for which they are now so much reveved).” Though a 
partisan of “the Ancients” myself, I think this must be 
recognised as “a very palpable hit.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. M. 


(To tHe Eprttor or tue “ Spectator."] 
Srr,—To my letter in the Spectator of November 22nd you 
have appended the question as to whether I am prepared to 
find a Russian Thucydides. May I ask whether the fact that 
a Russian or other Thucydides is not likely to be found to 
the end of time is a reason, in the train of thought here 
followed, why the language of the works of Thucydides 
shall continue for all time to be a study as much as 
hitherto ? In the suggestive article in the Spectator of 
November 15th one part of the main argument for the 
teaching of dead languages was thus concisely stated: 
“The mental discipline of mastering an exact language 
—no modern language being exact—is the best possible 
training for the delicate machinery of a boy’s mind.” 
To a boy's mind the very depth of the author is, at 
that stage and for directly benefiting by such discipline, 
a difficulty rather than a help. For that discipline 
the literature of any modern language—should there be 
one exact or sufficiently exact—would afford, although 
not Thucydidean, yet worthy material. The question will, 
of course, ultimately again turn upon whether to the 
cultured man familiarity with the tongue of Thucydides 
is necessary for an intelligent knowledge of his works, 
or whether the gap can well be bridged by the translator, So 
much of his work as ought to be an abiding essential of 
culture has forsooth not been properly assayed if an adequate 
translation into a language of culture is not found. Swimming 
across the stream is healthy exercise, and yives a more real 
sense of the strength and refreshing of its waters; but crossing 
by the bridge may be wiser, and presently become a necessity 
when the fields of knowledge to be encompassed beyond the 
stream become wider and wider. And the builder of the 
bridge, the scholar and translator, will have a yet greater 
opportunity for so much breathing of the living spirit of the 
ancient tongue as shall give us a Thucydides so translated as 
to be more of a reality to more men.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Manchester. EDWARD BRUNNER, 


(To Tue Epitor or THE “‘Sprcrator.”] 
Si1r,—Will you allow me to enter a protest against the fallacy 
contained in Mr. Brunner’s argument against Greek in the 
Spectator of November 22nd? Let it be granted that “the 
ears of the ancients” would “be outraged were they to hear 
their poems and orations recited with sounds to them un- 
known.” The admission does not detract from the value of 
Greek or the beauty of the Greek language and literature for 
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Our pronunciation would doubtless be to them exquisitely 
absurd ; it is not therefore in itself absurd, but only from 
their point of view, which does not concern us. As long as 
our pronunciation is consistent and obeys a law, it cannot be 
characterised as inaccurate or lacking in refinement. It can 
hardly be necessary to point out that Greek literature does 
still in the very highest degree rank as music and make its 
appeal to the ear. Greek has not lost its harmony or force ; 
st is not dead, and its music can never die while men are 
trained to hear it. No single work of art can pass from its 
o another mind without change, and seldom, indeed, 
We need not consider what is lost but what 
M. Morvon. 


us. 


creator's t 
without loss. 
yenains.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Winchester. 
[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 
[To THE Epttor oF THE “SpEcTaToR.”] 

Six,—-The enclosed papers relating toa local movement of 
educationists in favour of the main lines of the Education 
Bill may interest you. When the movement was first under- 
taken, the public controversy on the Bill was very keen, and 
asrestricted as it was keen, being mainly confined to certain 
narrow political or religious lines. A wish to raise and widen 
public controversy was the chief reason for the present move- 
ment, It was also felt that it might do something to educate 
public opinion, which in large part ran a risk of thinking that 
the Bill was of interest only to ecclesiastical bodies, and thus 
help to make the Bill more acceptable to the people after 
it had passed. Many of the signatories are naturally of 
local interest and weight only, but many others will have a 
wider influence. I have already distributed copies to the 
signatories, and in the course of the next few days I hope to 
give the memorial a much wider circulation. (Over one 
thousand copies have been printed.) It is interesting from its 
general character, being supported by educationists apart 
from politics or creed. Indeed, a very large proportion of the 
signatories belong to the Liberal party and to the Noncon- 
formists. It is difficult to make an analysis without over- 
lapping, and the following rough one does overlap some- 
what:—Graduates or members of learned Colleges, over 110. 
Those who are or have been actively engaged in teaching: 
as professors, over 30; as head-teachers or principals of 
higher schools or educational institutions, over 17; as inde- 
pendent lecturers at the University or other educational insti- 
tutions, over 14; as assistant-masters in higher schools, &c., 
over 20, Holders of honorary educational appointments, over 
60. Members of School Boards, 7. Persons holding high 
office in various Teachers’ Guilds (mostly representative of 
primary teachers), 9. Members of learned professions apart 
from teachers, over 68. When it is noticed that the memorial 
was opened on the 10th inst. and despatched on the 14th the 
number and character of the signatories become more im- 
vortant.—I am, Sir, &c., R. F. C. Leiru. 
16 Portland Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 





“ MeMmorIAL TO GOVERNMENT. 
We, the undersigned, in supporting the Bill from a purely 
educational standpoint, feel impelled to urge the following con- 
siderations upon the country :— 


(a) A continuance of the disorganised state of education in this 
country would be disastrous, and if the present effort 
towards reform were defeated, it would be long before any 
Government would be likely to make a further attempt to 
put primary and secondary education on a sound basis. 

(b) A raising of the standard of efficiency in the greater number 

of the primary schools in this country is an essential step 

already too long delayed. 

The educational proposals of the Government are a natural 

extension of the Act of 1870, for, while introducing the im- 

portant feature of unification, they aim at placing a still 

greater proportion of education under the control of local 
elected bodies. 

(d) The main proposals of the present Bill with regard to 
privately provided schools, though not ideal if we were 
starting afresh, are a natural outcome of our past histery, 
ana renresent a reasonable and economical method of 
dealing with a difficult matter. 

We would further offer to the Government the following 

opinions :— 

!. That the practical benefit of the Bill will depend upon the 

extent to which the election of teachers is based upon educa- 


(¢ 


— 





tional efficiency, subject only to the reverent treatment of religion 
in all schools, and to the rights and trust obligations of the 
owners of school buildings. 


2. That it is desirable for the Bill to confer upon local 
authorities power to develop education in needed directions, 
whether secondary or technical, without limit to expenditure 
other than that imposed by the ratepayers of each district. 


2. Thatevery facility should be provided whereby the area covered 
by a single education authority can be enlarged, so as to include 
schools and education-centres of all grades,and so as to encourage 
the gradual absorption of small and insignificant education areas.” 





MR. LLOYD-GEORGE AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Mr. Lloyd-George, anxious to prove that there was a 
danger of clerical predominance in local Boards of Manage- 
ment, said in the House of Commons: “ As a rule, the clergy- 
man in country parishes had one curate.” Iwas myself a 
country clergyman for some years; I have always had many 
friends and acquaintances among the class; and I cannot 
recall a dozen instances of what Mr. Lloyd-George says is the 
rule. Let me give some figures. I took at random nine 
pages of the list of benefices and clergy in “ Crockford.” These 
nine pages contained the names of four hundred and thirteen 
country parishes. In twenty-eight cases the incumbent 
had a curate. I did not observe in how many instances 
he was compelled to do so by having more than one 
church to serve. Taking no account of these considerations, 
I find that Mr. Lloyd-George’s rule possibly held good 
in not quite one case in fourteen. I then applied another 
test. I selected the diocese of Salisbury as being largely 
rural, and took as coming first in the “Clergy List” the 
deanery of Bridport in the archdeaconry of Dorset. Ex- 
cluding the small towns of Bridport, Lyme Regis, and 
Beaminster, I found that there were fifty-four country 
parishes, and that in eight of these the incumbent has a 
curate. In five out of the eight there are two or more 
churches to serve, and the incumbent has no choice, all 
parishes with more than a certain population having a right 
to two Sunday services. Mr. Lloyd-George’s rule works out as 
one case in sixteen. Mr. Lloyd-George isa lawyer. He knowsall 
about books of reference. If he were engaged in some business 
where a country clergyman was concerned, he would look out 
the name, and would note—at least every other lawyer in 
England and Wales would note—the wnusual circumstance of 
a country clergyman employing a curate. He would say: 
‘This is a man of means—or his living is sequestrated—or he 
is an absentee—or he is in bad health.’ But, as a Member of 
Parliament, anxious to make a point, he says something to an 
exactly contrary effect. ‘This is worse than rash speaking, or 
I might quote the proverb, temeve loqui proximum mendacio. 
—I am, Sir, &c., RURICOLA, 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of November 22nd, where the promised 
Trish Land Bill is mentioned, I read the statement that the 
Trish landlords ask “impossible prices” for the sale of their 
land! May I ask, Sir, what price would be considered a 
possible one by an unbiassed British public? The Irish land- 
lords have through English legislation lost nearly 40 per cent. 
of their incomes during the last twenty years, and they can 
hardly be considered unreasonable if they stand out against 
any further reduction.—I am, Sir, &ce., ARRAN. 
Castle Gore, Ballina, Co. Mayo. 





STONEWALL JACKSON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF TUE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—It was with surprise that I read in the article on Colone 
Henderson’s “ Stonewall Jackson” in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 15th that General Hooker was not a West-Pointer. 1 
believe that your reviewer is mistaken. Colonel Henderson 
(Vol. I., p. 63) speaks of Hooker as serving during the Mexican 
War in the same Artillery regiment as Jackson. An Artillery 
commission was only to be secured by a graduate of West 
Point who “passed out” high. General Doubleday in his 
“ Chancellorsville and Gettysburg” speaks of Hooker as a 
West-Pointer and as having gained a considerable military 
reputation on the Staff of General Gideon Pillow in the 





Mexican War. At the outbreak of the Civil War Hooker had 
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been out of the United States for some time, but so had Grant, 
Halleck, McLellan, Sherman, and a number of others. Your 
reviewer stigmatises Hooker as one of the greatest failures of 
the war. But without attempting to defend his Chancellors- 
ville campaiga, it may be fairly maintained that as commander 
of the Army of the Potomac his record compares favourably 
with Burnside’s or Pope's, and that as a divisional com- 
mander in the Peninsula and 'a ‘corps commander both in the 
East and the West he did fine service. To classify him with 
amateur Generals like Banks, Butler, and Frémont is a grave 
injustice to the memory of a gallant soldier.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tavy View, Tavistock. W. Brrxkeeck Woop. 





JOHN RUSKIN. 
(To THe EvITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The “ trumpet-call” may have been intended only for 
“young” artists (as Mr. Cook says in the Spectator of 
November 15th), but the world did not commonly so interpret 
the teaching; and that kind of study which Wilkie deprecated 
—‘sitting sax months in front of a grozet buss ’’—became 
largely the result of it, study not necessarily tending to 
“ mak’ penters.” Hence the “hampering” spoken of by your 
reviewer. Thus much may be said, surely, without the 
remotest thouelt of “throwing scorn upon Ruskin.’—I am, 
Sir, &e., ONE WHO KNEW AND LovED Him. 





THE “PILOT”: AN EXPLANATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to correct an error in your very 
kindly notice of the Pilot in the Spectator of November 22nd ? 
It was never intended to bea rival of the Guardian. From the 
first it was felt that what was wanted was not a new “ Church 
paper,” but a secular journal in which ecclesiastical questions, 
when they presented themselves, should be treated from the 
point of view of the High Church party. Every secular 
journal has, when necessary, an ecclesiastical line of its own, 
and this was ours.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atheneum Club. 


[We are glad to insert Mr. Lathbury’s letter, still more glad 
to congratulate him on the resuscitation, after a brief solution 
of continuity, of the journal he has conducted with such ability 
for the past two years and three-quarters.—Ep. Spectator. | 


D. C. LATHBURY. 





A CORRECTION, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The following paragraph appears in the Spectator of 
November 8th:— 

“ Haunts of Ancient Peace. By Alfred Austin. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s.)—A considerable portion of this book having been contributed 
to the columns of the Spectator some eight years since, we are pre- 
cluded from noticing it in the way that we should have liked. 
But the author, we may state, has added a number of lyrics, and 
has infused a dramatic element into the text, which is illustrated 
by some charming drawings by Mr. E. H. New.” 

As the reason you give for not reviewing Mr. Austin’s book 
is likely to produce an erroneous impression that its contents 
are not new, we should like to point out that the entire 
amount of “ Haunts of Ancient Peace” which has appeared 
in the Spectator or elsewhere is less than four pages. It does 
not seem to us that such a portion of a volume of a hundred 
and sixty pages can with any approach to accuracy be described 
as “ considerable.”—We are, Sir, &e., 

MACMILLAN AND Co., Lrp. 


[Mr. Austin’s articles entitled “ Haunts of Ancient Peace,” 
consisting of some ten thousand words, were printed in the 
Spectator in 1894, On receiving his book (of some thirty-five 


writer is referred to in a Latin translation” : 
says, in the very next sentence: “ It ee tis the tare 
compiled from secondary rather than primary sources a * 
reading that remark, I have looked into the book s d rt 
that in the first two hundved and thirty pages Stee the ~ 
the book) I have made three hundred and fifty-one Pes - 
from the Fathers, which I made at first hand “i — 
Fathers themselves, which were lying before me. The I tin 
quotation must, I think, have been from tea” : 
Theophanes, as I remember there was in both ; smite 
Latin column; but those two anthors were also a 
before me, and I thought the Latin language see be 
more intelligible. Why J, with free access to the best and 
primary sources, should choose secondary ones, I am ata losg 
to imagine. I have not yet communicated to the public Pubes 
the letter of the Procurator of the Holy Governing Synod of 
Russia; but my book has already borne fruit beyond my 
expectation; and that exalted dignitary, after he had had 
plenty of time to study the book, wrote to thank me “ for the 
valuable copy of your most important work about the Greek 
Church,” and saying that he had had “the honour of pres 
senting” a copy, which T had sent, “ to the Emperor,” and that 
“his Majesty had desired him to transmit his very best 
thanks” to me.—I am, Sir, &e., A. H. Hore, 





LADY DIANA BEAUCLERK. 

(To THE Epitor OF THRE “SprcratTor.” | 
Srr,—Trusting to your habitual courtesy, I venture to ask if 
you will bring to the notice of your readers a monograph of 
Lady Diana Beauclerk, on which I am engaged for Mr, T. 
Fisher Unwin. If any one possessing letters or diaries relating 
to her or her husband, Topham Beauclerk, or specimens of 
her work—whether original sketches, Bartolozzi prints, or 
Wedgwood plaques—would allow me to make use of them 
for the book I should be most grateful, and would take every 
care of anything entrusted to me.—I am, Sir, &e., 

BEATRICE ERSKINE, 
22 Stanford Road, Kensington Court, W. 





BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “Specrator.’’} 
Str,—May I have again a few lines in your paper about the 
work of giving Braille books to the blind? Iam helping to 
edit the literary supplement, and have received the usual 
kindness from editors in giving permission for their papers 
to be printed. We have collected some splendid papers, 
There are not going to be any tales, as my own magazine, 
Recreation, has only tales. I am hoping to bring out Mr, 
Crawford’s “ Marietta” next year.—Hoping you will not mind 
my asking you again so soon, I am, Sir, Xe., 
6 The Drive, West Brighton. FLORENCE NEVILL, 








POETRY. 
tee 
TO THE IRISH DEAD: A SONG AT STARTING. 

From English ships, on Irish lips, loud bid their praises flow. 
The gallant hearts, the faithful hearts, the men of long ago. 
As we to-day, so ofttimes they, set forth the earth to roam, 
But ah! ’twas not like ours their lot, behind them lay no 

home! 
Wherever swept the tide of war the whole fierce planet 

through, 
Wherever there were fields to win, or daring deed to do, 
Where Danube's swollen waters roll on to the tumbling brine, 
Where vineyards climb, and castles perch, along the storied 
Rhine, 
Where pleasures reign beside the Seine, in the merry land of 
France, 





thousand words) bearing the same title, very naturally we 
assumed it to embody those contributions, and therefore made 
only a casual comparison of the two texts. Casual though it 
was, however, chance seems to have guided our eyes to a 
passage common to both. Hence the mistake.—Epb. Spectator. | 





STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘SrectTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—May I ask the favour of the insertion of this letter, for 
in the review of my book (Spectator, November 15th) you 
have, I am sure unintentionally, done me an injustice, which 
is calculated to mislead your readers? Because “a Greek 








Wherever swords together clash’d in red war's bloodiest chance, 

They fought, they fell; their story tell, no alien sound it 
bears, 

One blood, one land, one heart, one hand, our honour leaps 
with theirs! 

Then raise a stave to the gallant brave, the fighters and the 
free, 

Repeat their fame, their glory claim, ‘twas won for you and 
me. 

From English ships, on Irish lips, loud bid their praises flow, 

The gallant hearts, the faithful hearts, the men of long ago. 

E. Ll. 
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WINTER NESTS. 

O prreous nests of Winter-time, 
Disclosed to every careless eye, 
In hedges dark with dripping rime, 
Where is your Summer secrecy, 
Your green pavilion of the prime? 


Poor little nests, that hang forlorn 
In bushes almost reft of leaves, 
And naked thickets of sharp thorn,— 
Robbed of your shelter by thgse thieves 
The frosts, and made a mark for scorn! 


Nests that so cunningly were thatched 
With fibres made to interlace,— 

In which the brittle brood were hatched, 
In your once cherished hiding-place, 

By Winter’s harpies rudely snatched: 


Like yours, grief’s bitter blast lays bare 
Love's secrets, that poor maidens hide, 

In hope’s green bow’rs kept with such care,— 
So long dissembled, but soon spied 


n the keen havoc of despair! 
LUCILLA. 








MUSIC. 
——<—— 
HANS RICHTER. 

Dr. RicHTER, it is true, has not bidden farewell to London,— 
indeed, it is stated that he will conduct two cycles of the Ring 
at Covent Garden next year; there is talk of the possibility of 
afresh series of concerts under new management; and it is 
definitely announced that he will bring his Manchester band 
to London next March. Nevertheless, the end of what was 
described as the “last series ” of the Richter concerts marks the 
close of a chapter in the history of orchestral music in London, 
and may therefore be held to justify a few words of retrospect 

and appreciation. 
Vizere fortes ante—Hans Richter: that none would admit 
more readily than himself. The debt that England owes in 
particular to Charles Hallé and August Manns it would be 
unjust to overlook and almost impossible to overestimate. 
But Richter was, if not the very first, at least the most con- 
spicuous of the foreign invaders who in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century revealed in their entirety to London 
audiences the illuminative resources of the modern orchestra 
as applied to the interpretation of the classical, romantic, neo- 
romantic, and transcendental schools alike. The Richter 
concerts date back to the year 1879; the vagaries of fashion 
in music are almost as marked as in dress, and the lustre of 
his achievements in the eyes of the rising generation of con- 
cert-goers may be slightly dimmed by the more aggressive, 
precious, athletic, or flamboyant methods of his younger 
rivals. The prima donna has long ceased to enjoy a 
monopoly of extravagantadulation. The cult of the conductor 
has attained dimensions which may best be exemplified by the 
following illuminating anecdote. A few years ago a then 
highly fashionable conductor found it necessary, owing to his 
prodigious exertions, to change his shirt in the interval 
between the two parts of the concert, and the son of the house 
where he was an honoured guest was immensely proud of the 
privilege of being allowed to carry to the concert ball the 
precious box in which the hero’s change of linen was enshrined. 
Such precautions and privileges, it may safely be averred, 
were never taken or granted by Dr. Richter. He is one of the 
Olympians—like the late Madame Schumann and Dr. Joachim 
—he sees no virtue in unnecessary exertion, and has never con- 
founded conducting with calisthenics or serpentine dancing. 
This freedom from pose and platform mannerism, however, 
welcome and delightful as it is, must be reckoned as one 
of the least of Richter’s great positive qualities as a 
conductor. Of these, one must begin with his prodigious 
memory—possibly excelled by that of the late Hans von 
Billow alone—which enables him not merely to conduct 
the great masterpieces of Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms, and 
other composers by heart, but in some cases to dispense with 
a book even at rehearsal. Hans von Biilow once wittily divided 
conductors into two classes,—those who kept their heads in the 
score, and those who kept the score in their heads. Richter 








is the greatest living representative of the second class, 
Memory, no doubt, in certain manifestations seems to 
be a mere freak, and may be unaccompanied by a high 
degree of intelligence in other respects, but it can be 
safely stated that this particular sort of memory has never 
been found save in persons of very considerable mental 
powers. Richter’s greatness as a conductor is based ona yariety 
of attainments which none of his competitors unite in the same 
degree,—memory, practical knowledge of the technique and 
capacity of the instruments, and a broad-minded and sane 
conception of the intentions of the composer he is interpreting. 
He steers equally clear of commonplace or eccentricity. The 
emotion aroused, therefore, is the faithful index of this 
loyalty to the composer; for if expressed in words it would 
probably be not “ How wonderful or original Richter’s reading 
is,” but “ How splendid the Beethoven, or Brahms, or Tschai- 
kowsky sounded.” He has his limitations; in orgiastic or 
hysterical music he does not seem at his ease; but then he is 
an Olympian, and we would not have him otherwise. Non 
omnia possumus omnes. It is said that Carmen under his 
baton loses its Mediterranean quality, which is a pity; and 
that he is out of sympathy with certain modern composers 
who are masters of “psychology, trigonometry, chemistry,” 
and have every gift but that of melody; but here there 
are many who will gladly associate themselves in his 
heresy. His limitations, in fine, are those of a genial, 
dignified, well-balanced temperament, perhaps too serious to 
appreciate the lighter jucundities of his art or to squander 
his energies on feats of transcendental virtuosity, certainly too 
sane to be enamoured of bizarrerie trickery, or chaotic ex- 
travagance. His knowledge of the instruments is not intuitive 
like that of Berlioz—who only played the flute and guitar— 
but based on actual familiarity. He began life as a horn- 
player, and has a working knowledge of every instrument in 
the band. Hence if he wants a particular effect and the 
player declares he cannot produce it, Dr. Richter is always 
able to show him how it is to be done. No wonder then that 
he has his men in the hollow of his hand, for they know it is 
not the least use demurring to his demands. Again, it is pre- 
cisely because of his thorough knowledge of the technique of 
all instruments that Dr. Richter is able to recognise when an 
individual player has done a good piece of work, and, it may 
be added, there never was a conductor who was readier or more 
happy in his acknowledgment of merit in others. He is the 
soul of honesty and generosity. Who that was there will ever 
forget the episode in St. James’s Hall a dozen years or more 
back, when there was a bad blunder in a performance of 
Brahms’s “ Tragic ” overture, and when, after the end had been 
reached, Richter signed to the band to begin again at the 
beginning? The overture went this time without a hitch, and 
at the close Richter turned to the audience, and said: “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, the fault was mine,—not the orchestra’s.” This 
prompts one to observe that in one important respect Dr. 
Richter has for some time past laboured under a considerable 
disadvantage in comparison with other foreign conductors. 
They have either brought their bands over with them, or have 
had placed at their disposal the highly trained permanent band 
of the Queen’s Hall. Dr. Richter’s band, though it contains 
many fine instrumentalists, is in London a scratch band, 
organised for a limited number of concerts. To realise 
what he can “get out of” a band, one should attend a 
Birmingham Festival, where a first-rate and powerful 
picked orchestra has been playing together under him for a 
week on end before the regular performances begin ; or, better 
still, one should attend one of his Manchester concerts. 


Mention has been made of Dr. Richter’s liberal and broad- 
minded views on music. If his programmes of late years have 
suffered from the somewhat monotonous predominance given 
to certain familiar Wagnerian excerpts, it is an open secret 
that this does not reflect his own views as to the responsibilities 
of a conductor in the way of befriending all schools and 
encouraging young composers of all nationalities. British 
musicians — instrumentalists and composers alike — have 
always found Dr. Richter a firm friend and a most generously 
appreciative patron. It is enough to recall his invitation of 
English players to take part in the orchestra at Bayreuth, 
his introduction of compositions by British writers into his 
Viennese programmes, and his efforts to secure a hearing for 
them when possible at his own concerts. Nor need one refrain 
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from mentioning that he has always been on terms of the 
most cordial good-fellowship with the leaders of the musical 
profession in England, or that his genial, unaffected bearing 
on the platform is a true index of the honesty, robust common- 
sense, and kindliness which have endeared him to all who have 
had the privilege of encountering him in private life. 

Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


eis 
RARIORA.* 

Ir it were necessary to tabulate the varieties of collectors, we 
might say roughly that the principal groups into which they 
fall are: those who collect for delight in the article collected, 
and therefore acquire only such things as please themselves; 
those who for joy in the result collect along definite lines with 
some historical or illustrative purpose; and those who love the 
joy of the hunt, and can resist nothing. Of these groups the 
first is the most human and companionable, the second the 
most useful, and the third the most common. In looking 
over the acquisitions of a collector of the first kind we are not 
necessarily instructed, except in knowledge of their owner's 
mind and character, but we are probably considerably enter- 
tained. Such a collector, for example, if interested in first 
editions of books, would retain only such books as he liked. 
Tf he did not care for an author, he would reject his works, 
whatever might be their value. The late Mr. Locker- 
Lampson belonged to this class, and hence the peculiar 
fascination of the Rowfant Catalogue, as much a work of its 
compiler as was Patchwork or My Confidences. 

The author of the three sumptuous volumes before us, Mr. 
John Eliot Hodgkin, may be said to belong to all three 
groups, but much more to the second and third than to the 
first. We seek in vain to discover his aesthetic taste. In all 
these crowded pages he offers no guide. His range is un- 
bounded, and we lay the book on one side in ignorance 
as to whether he prefers his Hypnerotomachia (Manutius, 
1499) to the trade-card of Ann Buck, or the Ireland forgeries 
to an autograph letter of Lucrezia Borgia. Perhaps it is right 
that the collector should have this all-embracing tolerance. 
It might, indeed, be held that the third group which we have 
described contains the only true collectors ; the others are not 
genuine, not complete. The complete collector opens his 
arms to whatever is collectable, viewing ail with equal appro- 
bation. Of these collectors Mr. Hodgkin is the Alexander. 

Such a collector must have far more than man’s legitimate 
share of pleasure in this world. He is continually enjoying 
the ardour of the chase; he enjoys also the rapture of attain- 
ment; and more than all he knows the enduring satisfaction 
of having made, under the guidance of his knowledge and 
sense of order, something new and true and valuable. Mr. 
Hodgkin, having always had a purpose in view in his acquisi- 
tiveness, has reduced chaos to cosmos in a hundred different 
ways. Take, for example, his collection of Pepys papers. 
One day while reading Pepys he decided to have a copy of every 
broadside and historical document mentioned in the Diary. 
At that time these papers were scattered over the country, one 
in one house, one in another, each individually of little or 
merely fragmentary interest. Slowly but surely they converged 
upon Mr. Hodgkin, in whose hands they have gained new life 
and purpose, making the second volume of Rariora an 
important possession for any historian of those times. We 
are n0t satisfied that all Mr. Hodgkin’s ambitions have been 
as interesting or worthy as this; we fail to be excited, for 
example, by his extraordinary accumulation of books on fire- 
works, nor can his specimens of marqueterie in straw accelerate 
our pulse; but we can understand the fascination attaching to 
the pursuit of such game, and envy him his temperament,— 
not envy unalloyed, perhaps. ‘Davy, Davy,” said Dr. 
Johnson, upon Garrick’s display of his possessions, “ these 
are the things that make a death-bed terrible.’ There are 
some feasts at which the skeleton will intrude, and Rariora 
is one of them. It is impossible to turn over these varied 
pages, as it is impossible to look at the darling treasures 
amassed and cherished by any collector, without some such 





* Rariora: being Notes of Some of the Printed Books, Manuscripts, Historical 
Documents, Broadsides, Engravings, Coins, Medals, Pottery, and Curiosa of all 
Sorts Collected (1858-1900) by John Eliot Hodgkin, F.S.4, 3vols. London: 
Samy-or Low, Marston, .n? Co, [£5 5s.] 
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Rariora is the most extraordinary and curious work th 
has come under our eyes for many years. It is everythi at 
and nothing. It is a mixture of the beautiful and the nt 
the interesting and the trivial. It describes typogra he 
treasures almost beyond price, and such fanciful nothin : 
lusus naturae; it facsimiles autographs of the ih a 
august of the earth, and offers a page of leaden bale-clips, It 
is a wonderful scrap-book, and a bewildering proof of oes 
much a busy man in the intervals of business may accumulate 
and appreciate. The catholicity of one type of the collecting 
mind never was better illustrated. But variety is the book’s 
undoing, as a book. We cannot call Rariora a book. It ig a 
museum. Every book, not less the catalogue of a collection 
than a volume of essays or poetry, ought to have personal 
unity; but Mr. Hodgkin’s work has none. It might be a 
fortuitous collection of catalogues edited by a cultured dilet. 
tante, and made precious by superb plates and curious wood. 
cuts. tariora will, however, be the cause of books in others, 
No one engaged upon a history of printing can afford, for 
example, to ignore Mr. Hodgkin’s remarks upon his incu- 
nabula; his fifteenth-century and English historical broad. 
sides are priceless, his autographs and historical manuscripts 
necessarily unique. Rariora, in fact, is a mine for the student 
to dig in. Incidentally our eye has fallen upon a 1716 tract 
which would have pleased Charles Lamb: “QGod’s Revenge 
against Punning, shewing the miserable Fates of Persons 
addicted to this Crying Sim in Court and Town.” One 
example is given :—“ A Devonshire Man of Wit [?], for only 
saying, in a jesting manner, ‘I get Up-Pun a Horse,’ instantly 
fell down and broke his Snuff-Box and Neck, and lost the 
Horse.” He deserved worse hardships. 


Mr. Hodgkin has a pleasant, mellow literary style, leisurely 
and copious, and we could wish that he had employed a 
shorter line in which to embody his remarks. So long is it, 
however, that one keeps to the matter with difficulty. We 
could wish also that he had more often permitted himself the 
indulgence of byway reminiscence. Probably no amateur has 
explored more old curiosity shops than he, or had more trans- 
actions with old curio dealers, yet his scheme has allowed of 
but few glimpses of the fraternity. With all Mr. Hodgkin’s 
chances what would not Dickens have done? And perhaps 
Mr. Hodgkin himself may one day encourage his pen into the 
direction of odd portraiture. Meanwhile he offers us this :— 


“ At an early stage in the quest I made the acquaintance of one 
of the most eccentric antiquarian booksellers known to fame,—a 
paradoxical dealer who published list after list of rare books at 
low prices, yet kept his stock almost intact. It was not till I 
bearded him in his den in a northern town that I discovered his 
secret. In the first place he gloated, perhaps for their own sakes, 
over the dusty volumes which had accrued to him in a long 
course of foreign travel, and in the second the idea of any, even 
the feeblest, exertion was so foreign to the bent of his mind that 
orders for his books, from whatever source, remained unanswered, 
and no written entreaty could move him to a response. It was an 
experience of this kind which drove me, after many such unsuc- 
cessful efforts, to travel down to his abode, and so come to close 
quarters. A grimy house, from the interior of which books piled 
across the windows shut out the light of day, served as the home for 
the jumble of valuable oddments, none of wl:ich could be quainter or 
look much older than the stern janitor himself. Him one had to 
accompany on the hunt, doomed, as it often seemed, to be endless, 
after each successive volume on which the heart wasset. There was 
no way in this dismal den to divide the living from the dead, the 
still purchasable volumes from the few sold long years ago out of 
the tempting catalogues, save to stalk candle in hand through 
the long perspectives of obscure shelves to the right and bins to 
the left to the possible hiding-place of each desideratwm in turn, 
and then, if it had been mislaid, to combat the owner’s over- 
whelming desire to make excuse and his suggestions that it must 
long since have been disposed of. Yet, finally, after hours of 
patient endurance and entreaty, I was rewarded by the acquisition 
of the Quintus Curtius of 1470-1, the Livius of 1472, the Cesar of 
the same year, the Horatius of 1476, the Platyna of 1489, the 
Songe du Vergier of 1491, and, last and best of all, the Poliphils 
Hypnerotomachia of 1499.” 
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AO  agaimemseninanes 
Mr. Hodgkin concludes his first volume with a page of 


advice to collectors and some remarks upon the ethics of 
collecting, @ question upon which the readers of the Spectator 
recently had much to say in our correspondence columns. 
Mr. Hodgkin's counsel is summed up in these extracts :— 


«he technical or expert knowledge and judgment which you 
ssess (or flatter yourself that you possess) is an asset which 
ou are fully entitled to utilise in a straightforward way. It has 
uestionably cost you a good deal to acquire, and it furnishes 
as ‘gitimate an advantage over the trader who has not taken the 
trouble to master its details as does the cultivated palate of the 
essional tea-taster over that of the untrained buyer. ..... 
ee even if he be a dealer whose business it should be to 
know the value of his wares, offer you something at what you 
consider much below its real worth, take it without bating, if you 
take it at all. This may seem self-evident, but the maxim is 
perhaps not universally acted upon, and in the rare event of his 
price being very greatly below the well-known market value (an 
accident which might possibly occur by reason of his entire want 
of acquaintance with the class of object you are purchasing) you 
will hardly sleep the less soundly if you allow him to participate 
to some extent in the abnormal advantage you have reaped from 
his ignorance. In my own experience, however, the dealer is 
much more likely to profit by the collector’s ardour than the 
amateur by the incapacity of the dealer...... Don’t entirely 
despoil the poor man’s cottage in the search for curiosities of 
whatever kind, even if you give him something over the market 
price for his household gods. Under no circumstances, in these 
conditions, may you buy even a few pieces at a price much below 
the market value. He has had no opportunity of acquiring for 
his protection the expert knowledge which the dealer from whom 
you buy ought to possess.” 
The collecting of such articles as can be acquired only by 
purchase—as in Mr. Hodgkin’s case—is of necessity largely a 
diplomatic exercise, not wholly unlike the game of poker; and 
this being the case, we have no fault to find with the counsel 
given above. We mean no disrespect to collectors when we 
say that the tenderest and least worldly consciences perhaps 
find other hobbies or buy only at public sales. But for- 
tunately there are still left many gentlemen to brave the 
difficulties of the problem, and, like Mr. Hodgkin, to bring 
intelligently together into safe and reverent keeping those 
‘reasures that otherwise would be dispersed, and, in isolation, 
be comparatively valueless. We wish that all collectors took 
the same view of their relation to their possessions—that 
rather of steward than owner—that Mr. Hodgkin does, and 
gave the world the same opportunity of seeing them. 





STYLE.* 


Dr. RoBerts is to be congratulated upon the accomplishment 
of a worthy task. His edition of the famous treatise known 
is Demetrius on Style is a credit to our English learning. 
The editor is not merely a scholar, he is a man of letters as 
well; and in his notes he has applied the maxims of the 
ancient Greek to the literature of to-day with the utmost 
skill. Indeed, though Greek lies at this moment under a 
sloud of suspicion, we can none the less recommend this work 
without diffidence or fear, since no English writer can study 
Dr. Roberts’s translation and notes without purging his own 
composition of faults innumerable. 


Now Demetrius, if indeed he be the author of the treatise, 
is not of those who believe that the writing of prose comes by 
nature. It is true that he includes verse also in his survey. 
But treatises upon the art of poetry abound, and we praise his 
work most highly because it recognises that the composition 
of prose also is an art. For him the written language is 
essentially different from conversation. His essay is all in 
favour of thought and self-consciousness. He holds that in 
prose (as in verse) nothing should be left tochance. Rhythm, 
the alternation of vowel and consonant, the choice and arrange- 
ment of words, the use of particles, all of which are immaterial 
o speech, are the necessary accompaniments of a finished 
style. Prose has its laws, which he lays down with perfect 
clarity, no less than verse, and to outrage these laws is an un- 
pardonable fault. For instance, he holds it a mark of frigidity 
tointroduce metrical phrases in prose. “A bit of verse out of 
place,” says he, “is just as inartistic as the disregard of 
metrical rules in poetry.” This is nothing but the sober truth. 
Yet how often is it disregarded by those writers of to-day who 
deem that distinction is attainable by the stealthy introduction 
of blank verse ! 





.* Demetrius on Style. The Greek Text, Edited, with Introduction, Transla- 
tion &e., by W. Rhys Roberts, Litt.D. Cambridge: At the University Press, 











The scheme of his essay is to discriminate the four types of 
style,—the elevated, the elegant, the plain, the forcible. In 
this discrimination there is the pedantry which is inseparable 
from all rigid divisions, but the four types are but a frame- 
work of a comely and ornate edifice. In other words, what is 
chiefly valuable in the treatise of Demetrius is the opinions 
which he expresses by the way. For instance, he has no illusions 
concerning the treatment and the subject of literature. He 
warns his readers against being “ beguiled” by a great subject 
to the opinion that the discourse is great. “‘ Beguiled,’ 1 
say,” thus he writes, ‘for we must consider not so much the 
things narrated as the method of narration, since great topics 
may be handled in a manner that is mean and below the 
dignity of the subject-matter.” That which is elevated may 
with bad treatment easily degenerate into frigidity, its 
corresponding vice. For “as in the sphere of morals 
certain bad qualities exist side by side with certain attractive 
qualities,” again we quote Demetrius, “ audacity, for example. 
corresponding to bravery, and shame to reverence, so also the 
leading types of style are matched by distorted varieties.” 
But Thucydides and other masters of the elevated style avoid 
frigidity, not merely by the loftiness of their thought, but by 
a purely technical method; and it is in his exposition of 
technique that Demetrius excels. Thus much may be done bya 
concurrence of long vowels, and diphthongs clashing with diph- 
thongs may produce an admirable effect. Repetition also is a 
notable figure, by which, for instance, Homer impresses 
Nireus, a mean man and the leader of a handful, upon ow 
memory: “ Nireus brought three ships, Nireus Aglaea’s son 
Nireus the goodliest man.” A single mention of the name 
would have meant nothing; its repetition raises the simple 
Nireus to a level with heroes. For “it is with writing as with 
banquets,’ says the critic, “where a few dishes may be sc 
arranged as to seem many.” 


When Demetrius tells us that “in the elevated style the 
members should begin with a procatarctic paeon and end with 
a catalectic paeon,” he again appears pedantic. But he is only 
putting into a scientific form the truth which all great writers of 
prose have recognised. Cicero seemed to sacrifice the laws of 
grammar that his phrases might end without a common jingle, 
and Demetrius most properly recognised that each sentence 
should open and close impressively. Again, he wisely points 
out that a succession of long syllables, however appropriate 
they may be to the heroic style, is ill-adapted to prose. In 
verse this succession may produce a noble effect, in spite of 
Pope’s line, quoted by Dr. Roberts: “And ten low words 
oft creep in one dull line.” Tennyson, a master of the mono- 
syllabic, could invest ten words with marvellous dignity and 
meaning :— 

“The long day wanes: the slow meon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices.” 
No day was ever so long, no moon ever so slow, as that 
assemblage of ten words, which Demetrius would have appre- 
ciated, though he justly declares that the artifice is not ar 
artifice of prose. 

So the treatise tells you how by arrangement and fore- 
thought you may elevate or refine your style. “The very 
thougbt which, if placed at the beginning or middle of a 
sentence, would have no charm, is often full of grace when ii 
comes at the end.” The use of a word with a noble associa- 
tion will ennoble what might have been a plain and simple 
sentence. *Apxaio, for example, carries with it a respect 
which xadAaso/, a word of similar meaning, knows not. An 
easy turn of the phrase makes a delightful cadence where 


otherwise the words would halt or stumble. <Avpe 3% so: 
Acimeras xara mérw,—there is grace. But invert it to 
uate mwoAw Acixerat, and the effect vanishes. These few 


instances will give some instances of Demetrius’s method. 
Yet for all his interest in the niceties of style, he is no 
enemy of general views. His chapter on the art of letter- 
writing, composed by one who had studied the letters 
of Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle, remains as wise a piece 
of criticism as is known. He holds that “a letter should 
be a little more studied than a dialogue, since the dialogue 
reproduces an extemporary utterance, while the letter is 
committed to writing and is sent (in a way) as a gift.” 
But he would have no stilted language, no laboured writing, 
no wearisome treatise with the heading “ My dear So-and-so.” 
Rather he would exact a certain familiarity, since the letter 
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should be quick with glimpses of character. “It may be said 
that everybody reveals his own soul in letters. In every other 
form of composition it is possible to discern the writer’s 
character, but in none so clearly as in the epistolary.” Yet 
Demetrius has revealed his character in his treatise, and when 
he tells us what should be the purport of a letter, we seem to 
know what manner of man he was. “A letter,” says he, “is 
designed to be the heart’s good wishes in brief.” 

Who was the author of this interesting treatise? Was he 
Demetrius? Or has he borrowed a stranger’s name? That 
he was not Demetrius Phalereus seems certain. Dr. Roberts 
proves conclusively, as we think, that the author of this 
treatise on style could not have lived earlier than the first 
century B.C. But whoever he was, whenever he lived, he 
was thrice fortunate. He loved the best literature the 
world has ever known, and he knew why he loved it. Thucydi- 
des, Sappbo, and Homer,—these were his gods, whom he 
worshipped with zeal and understanding. “ When Sappho 
celebrates the charms of beauty,” he writes, “she does so in 
lines that are themselves beautiful and sweet. So, too, when 
she sings of love, and springtime, and the halcyon, every 
lovely word is inwoven with the texture of her poetry.” Few 
indeed have ever displayed a finer enthusiasm for Sappho’s 
haunting beauty. None ever knew better the charm of such 
a phrase as 70Av raxridos ddumercoripa, xpvood xpvootipa. But 
it is his peculiar achievement to have explained the 
qualities of prose, and his book, though it was written two 
thousand years ago, may still be commended to the practical! 
use of those who would write their own language with pro- 
priety, and who accept the definition of Aristotle that “the 
perfection of style is to be clear without being mean.” 





A GREAT RUSSIAN AMBASSADRESS.* 

OLD Walton, writing the Life of Sir H. Wotton, calls an 
Ambassador an honest man sent abroad to lie for his country. 
He does not define the public duties of the Ambassadress; but 
he would have approved the record of Dorothea, Princess 
Lieven, a German-Russian of the Baltic provinces, whose 
marriage with a Russian diplomatist brought her in 1809 to 
Berlin, where she resided until her husband was promoted to 
the Czar’s Embassy in London, a post held by him from 1812 
to 1834. With the figure of this remarkable woman the 
expert reader has, of course, long been familiar: the present 
correspondence, which was addressed to her brother, General 
Benckendorf, is a new publication. Translation, as the Italians 
say, is treason; and exact as Mr. Robinson’s version of the 
letters appears to be, we miss the finesses of style which the 
original text doubtless presents. Princess Lieven had not the 
refined, reflective intelligence of Madame de Sévigné, and like 
another notable French authoress, she only paints herself en 
buste. Her brother is not told of her introduction of the waltz 
to London ballrooms, or of the literary and artistic celebrities 
with whom she must have been in touch; she betrays no 
interest in painting or the Opera; while as to books, we find a 
few allusions to Moliére, and one to Shakespeare. What we 
zet is an admirable salmi of first-rate gossip, and full notes of 
che lady’s intimate conversations with the political leaders of 
the day, her graphic, slashing portraiture of whom is the more 
instructive as it is not drawn from our own hackneyed points 
of view. 

As was natural in a visitor full of remembrances of the 
horizons of Riga and Berlin, the Princess was an ardent 
worshipper of the landscape beauties of our island, which she 
vbought attained a maximum in the vicinity of Richmond. 
The gaucherie of “the silent English” did not prevent her enjoy- 
ing London life, and after going “ the round of all the country 
seats of the kingdom,” she marvelled at first at the splendour 
and comfort of our provincial life and at the happiness which 
our landowners seemed both toenjoy and to spread around them, 
a view subsequently replaced by the belief in the crying wrongs 
of the lower classes while the aristocracy were rolling in riches. 
Our political institutions and habits by no means captivated this 
daughter of despotism; we had no parties with defined objects, 
only groups of place-hunters, and the country was at the mercy 
of “afew noisy speech-makers.” For her brilliant successes as 
a society queen in Harley Street and Richmond the Princess 
cared less than for the influence she strove to attain over 





* Letters of Dorothea, Princess Lieven, during her Residence in London, 1812-34, 
Edited by Lione! G. Robinson. London: Longmans and Co, ([]4s. net.] 








personages likely, as she thought, to serve ae sallaied: a6 


dcon end Channing, Sulmantos sel! eal dion ae 

i ee , She formed relation. 
ships of the most intimate order; the photogravure of }; 
picture in her girlish days, painted by Lawrence does 
suggest the idea that her numerous diplomatic conquests i 
due to the usual seductions of the ewig-weibliche, Tupertiaies 
of appreciation was not one of her gifts. When the Duke 
of Wellington displeases her he is “thoroughly mediocr : 
Lord Goderich is “as cowardly as the most timid imal 
Aberdeen’s “thoughts are mean and cowardly,” the aa 
Government are “a poor lot,” and so on. In Chidlen 
strange to say (who objected to the bestowal of the Pi 
on the Emperor Nicholas), she saw an eventual helper, and he 
is termed “the sincere friend and ally of Russia.” Such 
was her skill in “pumping,” that the Iron Duke went s0 
far as to let out that the King was “stupid,” and he 
talked to her of secrets of State without reticence. The 
haughty and reserved Earl Grey, who at one time visited 
the Princess “every day,” almost treated her as a member 
of his Cabinet. Amazing as it may sound in 1902, before 
Parliament opened in June, 1830, the Prime Minister 
called on the Ambassadress to feel her pulse as to an 
allusion in the King’s Speech to the Polish insurrection of 
the time. Order, to use Sebastiani’s phrase, was not yet 
reigning in Warsaw, and the paragraph in question called the 
movement a “war,” for which word the Princess requested 
Lord Grey to substitute “struggle.” Her reasons are re. 
capitulated in a notable letter subsequently addressed to the 
Prime Minister. She observes that whereas the draft Speech 
terms the Italian insurrection a “ civil commotion,” it calls the 
Polish uprising, which was of identical character, a “war,” 
Strictly speaking, “war” was a conflict of two belligerent 
Powers, while the fighting in Poland was between a legitimate, 
recognised Sovereign and his lawful subjects. Putting her 
case with great dialectical dexterity, the lady diplomatist con- 
cludes: “Grant me the word ‘struggle’ instead of ‘ war,’ and 
I shall be thoroughly grateful.” The siren prevailed; the 
reluctant Premier whittled the objectionable word down to 
“ contest.” But the Ambassadress had two strings to her 
bow. Lord Grey’s intended premature recognition of Leopold 
as King of Belgium being to her distaste, she adroitly let 
fall her objections to the Duke of Wellington, by whom they 
were so astutely utilised in the Address debate that the 
Premier, though “furious,” was driven to drop his scheme. 
Once the Princess wrote:—“ Dismiss from your mind, if 
you ever had it, that Lord Grey is a Liberal. He is so 
near to becoming the very opposite that only yesterday he 
told me that his only wish was to be dictator for six months. 
His greatest fear is Italy, and the mere thought of troubles 
in Piedmont gives him the stomach-ache.” At one time 
“Lord Grey is possessed by a demon of madness”; he seemed 
wiser when, after his refusal to receive a certain petition from 
thirty thousand workmen, he said to his Russian confidante :— 
“ At the first sign of disorder I begin with the cannon—and 
that will settle the business.” 


Princess Lieven regarded not only tae House of Lords, but 
also the Prime Minister’s dinner-table as within the bounds 
of her protectorate. When the Polish patriot, Czartoryski, 
visited London he dined quietly with Lord Grey, the only 
other guest being Lord Palmerston, then head of the Foreign 
Office. This act of civility to a “State criminal” was dis- 
approved by the Ambassadress, who expostulated with the 
offender in several angry letters, which, however, remained 
unanswered. On the completion of his arrangements for the 
formation of the Reform Cabinet of 1830, Lord Grey came to 
the Russian Egeria with a full account of his programme, and 
the list of his eventual colleagues, of whom Lord Lansdowne 
was designated as Foreign Secretary. Thereupon, departing 
from what she called her “rule of never meddling with the 
political affairs of this capital,” the lady advised the appoint: 
ment of Lord Palmerston to the said post. “Grey,” she told 
her brother, “consented at once in the hope that the choice 
would be agreeable to our Court,” a statement fortified by the 
late Lord Chelmsford’s remark that “ after all, it was Madame 
de Lieven who made Lord Palmerston.” At first she called 
her friend “our Minister,” but soon perceived that she had 
mistaken her man. When Hume and O’Connell spoke in 
Parliament of her idol the Ozar Nicholas in opprobrious terms, 
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nee listened from the Treasury Bench and held his 
tongue. The incident made the Princess “ choke with rage,” 
and she accordingly gave Lord Grey “a bit of her mind.” To 
her brother she wrote :—“ All this is the result of sheer 
stupidity and ignorance of good manners. The English 
learn Latin, but they don’t learn the art of living.” When 
further evidence proved that her old partner in the first 
waltz ever danced at Almack's was anything but a Russo- 
phile, ghe said:—“ Lord Palmerston is a poor, small- 
minded creature, wounded in his vanity, who wants a 
great warlike demonstration behind which he hopes to con- 
ceal his blunders.” And she further wrote :—“ Palmerston 
fancies himself still in a rhetoric elass, working at his 
theme. He will never be more than a schoolboy, and 
is not brilliant as that.” But if the Foreign Secretary 
was a mere boggler, and the Whig “ idiots” behind him were 
“eowards and fools,” Russia had no reason to complain. 
Thanks to “ these good creatures,” the Czar’s gigantic Empire 
had been driven to assume the leadership of conservative 
Europe, thereby doubling its moral strength. 


This slight spicilegium of the contents of a mere fraction of 
the Jetters gives no notion of the fulness and lucidity of the 
Princess Lieven’s descriptions of the various phases of our 
domestic situation, her comments on Ministerial changes, on 
the characteristics and plans of political parties and their 
leaders, and the like. In his historical introductions, ap- 
pendices, and explanatory notes, Mr. Robinson has reached 
a height of editorial perfection more often attained in Paris 
or Leipsic than in London. His researches show that 
the lady's assertions are not always pure gospel, but her 
slips and seeming unveracities are not of abnormal dimen- 
sions. As to her so-called “ intrigues,” the verdict of a jury 
of Ambassadors’ Attachés would unquestionably be that she 
seldom, if ever, outran the fair limits of the diplomatic 
function. Weathercocks are seldom popular, and the rapidity 
with which the Princess shifted her friendships may have 
brought her into disrepute; but, as we think, she only did 
her duty as her husband’s adjunct if she tried to turn to the 
advantage of her country the instruments who, in her opinion, 
might be made to play into her hands. Of her eventual 
censors none were more bitter than her once bosom friend 
the Duke of Wellington, whose diatribes on her malignancies 
and indiscretions, and in particular, on her efforts to upset his 
own Government, are no less acrid than Lord Palmerston’s 
confidential estimates of her character and doings. 


her nomi 


The end came in 1834. The Lievens were adepts at their 
craft; but by no possible application of what Burke called 
“balmy diplomatic diachylon” could the policy of Downing 
Street be brought by them into good tune with the designs 
entertained on the Neva for the settlement of the questions 
of Greece, Belgium, Italy, Spain, and the trickery of Unkiar- 
Skelessi. The case of the regretted M. de Staal may seem 
to contradict us, but experience shows that a period of twenty- 
two years is twice too long for an Ambassadorial lease of 
office. London tired of the woman whom George IV. called 
“the biggest political animal in the kingdom,” and the anti- 
Lieven agitation was largely fanned by a female gang of 
whom Lady Jersey was chief. Characteristic is a final 
fling at “our Minister.” Sir James Graham, one of 
her “old friends,” having placed a ship of war at the 
disposal of the Lievens for their voyage home, the Princess 
writes that had the offer “been made by Palmerston, I 
should have declined it without hesitation.” After a short 
sojourn in St. Petersburg as Lady-in- Waiting on the Empress, 
the ex-Ambassadress abruptly quitted Russia for good. As 
she had previously told her brother, “a centrifugal force drew 
her to Paris.” Her well-known attachment to Guizot, which 
assumed a definite shape when she had passed her fiftieth year, 
and the devotion received by her in return, were, as our 
editor rightly puts it, “ honourable to both, a beautiful sunset 
to a stormy life.” The publication of Guizot’s papers, now 
in the hands of M. Daudet, may throw the lights hitherto 
wanting on her activities at Wal Richer, in London, and 
in Paris, where she died after the Crimean War aged seventy- 
two, in the house—so the irony of history dictated—of her 
old adversary, the “ unprincipled rascal” Talleyrand. 











THE SEED-PLOT OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


THERE are few periods of history that offer such fields for 

profound thought as the first two centuries of the Christian 

era, and any volume that tends to illuminate this period is a 

gift not lightly to be laid aside. Dr. Oakesmith’s scholarly 

monograph on the religion of Plutarch is a book that we must 

certainly welcome for its qualities of style and unobtrusive 

learning, as we)] as for the light that it throws in very con- , 
siderable abundance upon an epoch that has in a large measure 

been left to unread specialists. This book is the work of a 

specialist, but it is nevertheless full of interest, and we may 

even add, distinction, throughout. The comparative neglect 

of Plutarch’s Opera Moralia in England up to quite recent 

days is sufficiently surprising. Paley, writing in the Encyclo- 

pedia Britannica in 1885, declared that “it is certain that 

to most persons in Britain the Opera Moralia of Plutarch 

are practically almost unknown.” It is true that in 1603 

Philemon Holland, “the translator generall in his age,” 

to use Fuller’s phrase about him, dedicated to James I. 

his translation from the Greek of “the philosophy, com- 

monly called the Morals, written by the learned philosopher 

Plutarch of Cheronea,” and that a revised and corrected 

edition of this translation appeared in 1657. This English 

edition was followed, only, however, at an interval of more 

than two centuries, by Dr. Goodwin’s edition of 1870, which 

collected translations by various scholars. In 1888 and 1889 
two far from perfect volumes of translations were issued 

in the “ Bohn Series.” As yet, however, Dr. Oakesmith con- 

siders that there is no English “authorised version” in 

existence, and “so far as the literary presentment of results 
is concerned, the ‘Ethics’ of Plutarch are a neglected field 
of research.” Dr. Oakesmith, availing himself of the recent 
textual work of Mr. G. N. Bernardakis (the director of the 
the Gymnasium at Mytilene) and of Mr. W. R. Paton, and of 
the work done between 1854 and the present time with respect 
to the general philosophic and historical position by C. G. 
Seibert, Octave Gréard, R. Volkmann, Archbishop Trench, 
August Schlemm, and others, has set himself the congenial 
task of filling the gap. We think we may say that he has done 
so with marked success, and that his work will prove useful in 
perhaps unexpected directions. 


Plutarch was born at Chaeronea, in Boeotia, before the 
middle of the first century of ourera. He flourished under 
the Roman Emperors from Nero to Trajan, possibly surviving 
Trajan, who died in 117 A.D. To the general reader he is 
best known by his “ Parallel Lives” of Greek and Roman 
worthies, works of great learning and considerable accuracy. 
The period in which he wrote and which he vividly reflects is 
of extraordinary interest. The Republic had fallen a century 
before, and the mists of a dead age still lay heavy on the souls 
of men. The Republic had died of social exhaustion. “The 
epoch ends, the world is still.” There was, says Dr. Mommsen, 
“ much of the noble heritage of past centuries and an infinite 
abundance of pomp and glory, but little spirit, still less taste, 
and least of all true delight in life. It was indeed an old: 
world; and even the richly gifted patriotism of Caesar could 
not make it young again.” Matthew Arnold in “ Obermann 
Once More,” with his incomparable touch, has summed up the 
age. The Roman noble was weary of it all:— 

“ He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crown’d his hair with flowers— 
No easier nor no quicker pass’d 
The impracticable hours.” 
The passage of a century but deepened the night, and the 
Empire found peace and joy in no outward things :— 
“ She broke her flutes, she stopp’d her sports, 
Her artists could not please ; 
She tore her books, she shut her courts, 
She fled her palaces ; 
Lust of the eye and pride of life 
She left it all behind.” 
The need of spiritual life, of a new soul-searching, was hers. 
For more than two centuries Rome had ached for belief. The 
State religion had become mere mechanism. The philosophy 
of the Stoa, that had grafted the noble doctrines of the jus 





* (1.) The Religion of Piutarch: a Pagan Creed of Apostolic Times. An Essay. 
By John Oakesmith, D.Litt., M.A. London: Longmans and Co. [5s. net.] 
——(2.) The Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Aure‘ius Antoninus: a New 
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naturale on the artificial jus civile and had preached the 
immortality of the soul, had lost all its old vigour and 
reality, and was crushed by the Epicureans represented 
by Lucretius and treated with scorn by the generation of 
Catullus. The world was atheist, and the inevitable religious 
impulses of the heart were satisfied with the gods of Persia 
and of Egypt, and with the eclectic Neo-Platonism that 
mingled the mysteries of East and South into a hotch-pot of 
charlatanism. At such a moment there came upon the scene 
Plutarch the Chaeronean. That he represented a class of 
thought, astratum of religious society, we have every reason to 
believe, and that his influence and writings gave this class of 
thought a definite position in the philosophy of religion it is 
impossible to doubt. Dr. Oakesmith take up the story at this 
point. He shows us that the ancient Roman religion was in a 
manner supplanted by Greek philosophy, which gave men the 
idea of conscious personal morality, and that this was in the 
long run the saving factor in Roman life. The individualism 
of Socrates and Aristotle and the idealism of Plato went to 
the making of Plutarch’s beliefs; and the Stoics and Epicureans 
enabled him to evolve an idea of personal virtue :— 

“The absorbing interest of Plutarch as a moral philosopher lies 
mainly in the fact that though, as a polemical writer, he is an 
opponent, and not always a fair or judicious opponent, both of 
the Porch and the Garden, he collects from any quarter any kind 
of teaching which he hopes to find useful in inculcating that ideal 
of conduct which he believes most likely to work out into virtue 
and happiness ; and though his most revered teacher is Plato, the 
ideal of conduct which he inculcates is one which Epicurus would 
have wished his friend Metrodorus to appropriate and exemplify. 
This ideal Plutarch thought worth preservation; itis the last intel- 
ligible and practicable ideal presented to us by Paganism; and the 
attempts which Plutarch made to preserve it are interesting as 
those of a man who stood at a crisis in the world’s history, and 
endeavoured to find, in the wisdom and strength and splendour of 
the Past, a sanction for purity and goodness, when a sanction for 
purity and goodness was being mysteriously formed, in com- 
parison with which the wisdom and strength and splendour of the 
Past were to be regarded but as weakness and darkness and folly. 
The experiment was not without success for a considerable time ; 
and had Paganism been defended by Julian in the pliant form 
which Plutarch gave it, and in the spirit of tolerance which he 
infused into his defence of it, it is probable that the harmonious 
co-operation, and perhaps the complete union, of the classical 
tradition and the Christian faith would have been the early and 
beneficial result.” 7 
We kave quoted this long passage as it seems to us to be 
extremely suggestive, and, we may add, to be open in the last 
sentence to considerable criticism. In fact, Dr. Oakesmith 
appears to us to have missed a most valuable point in the 
midst of his endeavours to prove the real value of Plutarch’s 
ethical and theological systems. We agree that the ethics of 
Plutarch are probably not “coloured by Christian modes of 
thought,” though it is difficult to believe that Plutarch did not 
come into contact with many learned Jews, and his knowledge 
of the persecution of Christians following on the burning of 
Rome in 65 A.D. must have been full. The point is this. 
There does not seem any sufficient explanation in any available 
history of the spread of Christianity from Rome and from 
Greece outwards. Gibbon’s “five causes of the growth of 
Christianity” do not solve the mystery, though the second 
“cause,” the pre-Christian doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, is helpful. In order for any seed to flourish to the best 
advantage it must be sown in a suitable seed-plot. In other 
words, it was essential to the rooting of Christianity into the 
soil of the spiritual world that that soil should have been pre- 
pared and made fit by some system of ethics and applied 
religion. Now we submit that Plutarch’s Moralia proves that 
the various creeds, superstitions, and philosophies that had 
centred in Rome and Athens had evolved as a resultant a 
theology and an ethical system that were capable of preparing 
the thinking world for the advent of Christ and the acceptance, 
as the only and the true God, of that unknown God whom the 
Athenians ignorantly worshipped. Consequently, we think 
that it is not sufficient to show that Plutarch is not indebted 
to Christianity. The historian must go on to show that 
Christianity is indebted to Plutarch. Dr. Oakesmith does not 
duly labour this point. 

Dr. Oakesmith’s pages show us how fine and true a 
religion Plutarch, and his school of conduct and _ belief, 
evolved for themselves out of the ashes of belief and 
the dust of thought that the dead age had left behind. 
We are inclined to think that the author of this book in his 

endeavours to show that a large section of society, in an age 








scandalous by repute, was good and sound 

farther than is justified by the facts, for while Se 
admit that the world was taking to itself characteristic, 
that rendered the rapid adoption of Christianity posidble’ 
yet, on the other hand, we cannot forget that this bettod 
exhibits extraordinary aspects of exhaustion in every branch 
of mental activity. The importance of Plutarch’s work was 
that he applied reason ‘to religion before the spread of 
Christianity, and so rendered unlikely the adoption into the 
new religion of much of the gross superstition of the old 
(SP hMOSOpUY sos. « must be our Mystagogue to Theology : 
we must borrow Reason from Philosophy, and take her as 
our guide to the mysteries of Religion, reverently submitting 
every detail of creed or practice to her authority.” Plutarch 
does not, however, wish to throw aside “the ancient and 
hereditary Faith.” His God is, nevertheless, one and jn. 
divisible, personal and thinking, eternal and immutable. But 
his God is not the remote Platonic Being, not a quiet far-off 
Epicurean god. The God of Plutarch is interested in the 
beings he has made. If God is a Providence, then there is an 
after life. But how is all this consistent with the polytheism 
of the heathen world? The two systems are connected by the 
principle of daemonology that made the lower gods and spirits 
move between men and the Hternal. 


We could wish to pursue this book at greater length, but we 
have endeavoured to indicate what we consider to be the really 
historic value of the Moralia. That this religion of preparation 
lasted for a sufficient period to enable Christianity to take root 
is clear from the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus,— 
that “noblest cf pagans, the crown and flower of Stoicism.” His 
lifetime (121-180 A.D.) saw a considerably rapid growth in the 
number of Christians, and despite the persecution that the 
policy of the great Emperor involved, Christianity still found 
her converts among those who walked in the way of the Medita- 
tions of Aurelius. The exquisite edition of this immortal work 
that lies before us (in a new rendering—the balanced phrasing 
of which reminds us forcibly of Sir Thomas Browne—by Mr. 
George W. Chrystal, based on the Foulis translation of 1742) 
brings this fact most vividly tomind. With Aurelius died the 
application of philosophy to life: with the coming of the 
terrible Commodus men at last found in their need faith and 
hope instead. It did not require the closing of the Athenian 
schools of the Neo-Platonists in 529 A.D. to prove that true 
religion was a thing apart from that farrago of Trinitarian 
Platonism and Charlatanism which was the final form of the 
philosophy that Publius Nigidius Figulus had introduced 
before the fall of the Republic. Henceforward for many 
centuries philosophy was destined to clog religious and 
scientific thought, but it can be forgiven much in the fact that, 
passing through the mind of Plutarch and his school, it had 
prepared the world for Christianity. 





NOVELS. 


CECILIA.* 
We had occasion to speak last week of the inequality of a 
writer of great talent. Mr. Marion Crawford, on the other 
hand, more than perhaps any other novelist now before the 
public, can be counted on to satisfy the expectations of the 
public and provide an entertainment of consistent excellence. 
The writer of this notice once heard an ardent but inefficient 
devotee of golf ingenuously remark: “It is a very strange 
thing, but I never play up to my true form.” In fiction, 
as in pastime, in these days of large outputs, the “in and 
out” performances of some writers is a matter of common 
observation. Mr. Marion Crawford is an extremely indus- 
trious, even a prolific, writer, yet the standard of achievement 
attained in his books is wonderfully uniform. This is par- 
ticularly true of his novels of contemporary Italian life. His 
later studies of American society fail somewhat to convey the 
impression of lifelikeness, they seem to be lacking in “actuality” 
and freshness. But in the Italian series, to which he has just 
made a welcome addition in Cecilia, his power of charming and 
interesting his readers never fails him. Occasionally he gives 
us a curious glimpse of the survival of mediaevalism in the 
peninsula—e.g., in the form of superstition, or the adoption of 
the poisoning habit—but for the most part he is concerned 








* Cecilia. By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 
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e most engaging and admirable traits 
with ra naga race. Noblesse oblige is his constant 
as aye is no better antidote to the disgust and 
theme, an dered by the perusal of Matilde Serao’s 
ee ignobl lor, the call ess, and 

rful pictures of the ignoble squalor, the ousness, 

— ral rottenness of urban life in Italy than the com- 
ie of the gracious ladies and chivalrous gentlemen. 
payne te the canvases of Mr. Crawford. There is surely 
pert tlt for the idealisation of excellence than the mag- 
peg wickedness. A good portrait is worth more than a 
ae oramed photograph, and Mr. Crawford’s portraits, if 
got invariably convincing, are neither fashion-plates nor 
Jed insipidities. No novelist has done more to promote 
ae caaintain the peculiar interest that the English-speaking 
gorld has always taken in Italy than Mr. Crawford, and this, 
too, not by the familiar device of glorifying the defects of her 
qualities, but rather by insisting on the admirable, winning, 
and noble traits in her sons and daughters which have 
endeared her to the world at large. Whatever justification 
there was for the prejudice against the Inglese Ttalianato in 
the sixteenth century, the Italianate American as represented 
by Mr. Crawford is a figure whom Italians have the best of 
reasons toregard as one of their truest friends. 

The central motif of Cecilia—the conflict of love and loyalty 
that arises when Pythias discovers that he is in love with and 
yeloved by the object of Damon’s affections—is not unfamiliar. 
But by the setting and novel treatment of his theme Mr. 
Crawford lends it a wholly unhackneyed character. Guido 
d'Este is the son of an ex-King by a morganatic marriage,—a 
charming, gracious young man with a touch of the Hamlet in 
him; the young Marchese Lamberti, his bosom friend, is a 
gobust sailor, a “ first-class fighting man.” Yetit is Lamberti, 
xot Guido d’Este, who, in spite of himself, captures the 
affections of the beautiful, wealthy, and highly accomplished 
Cecilia Palladio. To account for the otherwise inexplicable 
preference which Cecilia displays for the less attractive of 
‘the two men, Mr. Crawford represents them as controlled 
bya mutual telepathy based on their relations in a previous 
state of existence. It only needed for them to meet 
in their present reincarnation for the spell to work. But 
inasmuch as Cecilia becomes engaged to Guido before she 
fully realises the strength of this mysterious bond, the reader 
can easily imagine the complications that arise. As the story 
progresses, the reader discovers in Lamberti qualities for 
which he hardly gave him credit at first,—a refinement of 
feeling and a delicate chivalry for which his robust exterior 
by no means prepared us. Still, we are not at all sure that 
the romantic reader will be altogether reconciled to the 
dénonement. Reconciled or the reverse, however, he cannot 
fail to be grateful to Mr. Crawford for his ingenious and 
attractive variations—psychical and otherwise—on an ancient 
theme. 








The Thousand Eugenias, and other Stories. By Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick. (E. Arnold. 6s.)—Mrs. Sidgwick’s latest volume con- 
tains one long story, six short ones, and three little plays. “The 
Thousand Eugenias ”—from which the book takes its name—will 
give a delightful half-hour to all those readers who read fiction 
simply for relaxation. The story contains a very pretty love 
affair, some excellent farce, and more than one melodramatic 
incident, so handled as to be neither too unlikely, too horrible, 
nor at all ridiculous. The whole thing is both entertaining and 
dramatic ; neither incident nor dialogue drags for an instant. We 
think Mrs. Sidgwick would have done well to make her little 
Plays into short stories, and her long story into a little play. 

The Housewives of Edenrise. By Florence Popham. (W. Heine- 
mann. 6s.)—This is not exactly a novel, it is a series of sketches. 
Edenrise is a village within an hour of London. The housewives 
of whom we read are women of the upper middle class, who live in 
comfortable houses in pretty gardens surrounding the village 
green. Most of their menfolk go to London every day. We hear 
about the doctor’s wife, who is silly and domestic; about the 
curate’s sister, who is intellectual and a bore; and about Mrs. 
Welwyn, who does not get on with her literary husband, and kind 
Mrs. Manners, who has seven children, and yet finds time to get 
on with every one. The character round whom most of the little 
incidents are grouped is Mrs. Greenlaw,a pretty womanabout whom 
no one knows anything except that she is living apart from Mr. 
Greenlaw. How she charms and shocks the society in which she 
finds herself is cleverly told. A flavour of cynicism which per- 


vades the whole book will please or repel the reader according to 
his or her taste. For our own part, we think that such a very 
slight dish as Mrs. Popham offers for her readers’ consumption 
should be somewhat sweeter. 


Robin Brilliant. By Mrs. Dudeney. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
6s.)—Robin Brilliant is a story which those who begin will read 
through, and will lay down feeling that they have been both 
interested and depressed. Robin is the heroine. She owns a 
house and estate called Great Fanne. Close by at Lesser Fanne 
there lives a young squire. The neighbourhood expects that 
these two should marry, but they do not. They are admirably 
suited to one another, and they are in love. There is, however, a 
third person to be reckoned with in the shape of a pretty but 
inferior little girl of a scheming disposition. She has been 
brought up in France by her mother, who has kept a Paris boarding- 
house, and who on coming into an unexpected fortune retires 
to the English village in which she passed her youth. How the 
daughter struggles to take away Robin’s lover, how Robin is toc 
proud to stretch out a hand to keep him and he is too weak te 
stick to her without help, is well told. The book displays a 
certain kind of sad power. 


The Adventures of Downy V. Green. By George Calderon. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—It may be as well to explain 
that Mr. Downy V. Green is the grandson of Mr. Verdant Green, 
whom many of our readers wilLidentify with a certain Oxford fresh- 
man some fifty-odd years ago. Mr. Verdant Green prospered at 
the Bar, rising to the Bench, for which he had, among other 
qualifications, “an ignorance of common matters of knowledge” 
which has been a marked characteristic of some eminent Judges 
His younger son discovers the secret of making a soap out of 
petroleum, and settles in the United States to be near the 
petroleum fields. It is his son “Downy V.” of whose career as a 
Rhodes Scholar we are permitted to read something in this book 
It is vastly amusing, not so much from the comic situations 
which are created as from the amazing dialect in which it is 
written. What fortunate people these Americans are! They 
cannot open their mouths without making the world laugh 
Breakfast is “ham-fixings”; a professor is a “Greek slinger ”: 
a man’s favourite drink is his “long suit.” This does not sound 
very funny; but our readers may take our assurance that the 
book is amusing in a high degree. 


Angelot. By Eleanor C. Price. (G. Newnes. 6s.)—This “Tale 
of the First Empire” is a very successful performance. The 
First Empire is not so remote that there is much difficulty in 
reviving its life and manners in a convincing way. Then Miss 
Price does not attempt the historical novel; her story is of the 
fortunes of private persons, which are just touched by the politics 
of the day. Ange de la Mariniére, commonly known as Angelot, 
is a delightful hero; his rival, General Ratoneau, is a brutal 
soldier, very like the Colonel whom Edmond About draws se 
admirably in “L’Homme 4 l’Oreille Cassée” as making such a 
sensation with his Napoleonic manners in the Paris of the 
“sixties.” The cause of quarrel between these two is Héléne, an 
Anjou Juliet, who falls very much in love with her Romeo, not 
indeed at their first meeting, but at their second; but then Anjou 
is considerably to the north of Verona. We need not say any- 
thing more about Angelot than that itis delightful from beginning 
to end. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND. 

Physician and Friend. Edited by George Smith, C.I.E., LL.D 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Smith’s considerable 
ability as a biographer is in this book a little thrown 
away. His material is too slight. Dr. Alexander Grant 
was for seven years, as household surgeon to Lord Dalhousie, 
a person of some importance in India, and he made, as 
he deserved, many friends; but his life was uneventful, and 
the effect of his fine character upon his great patient will not be 
revealed until Lord Dalhousie’s papers are published ten years 
hence. His characterisation of Lord Dalhousie is interesting, 
as showing that the Viceroy seemed to a shrewd and kindly 
Scot who lived with him in unusual intimacy for seven years a 
very great man indeed, at least the equal of Wellesley ; but his 
eulogy adds little to the world’s knowledge of its subject. The 
public did not suspect, we think, that Lord Dalhousie was in private 
life a humorous man, or that throughout his term of office he 
was more or less a sickly one, who suffered dangerously from his 
periods of overwork; but that is all that is new about the central 
figure of the book. Dr. Grant was probably a keen observer as 
well as a man of infinite tact and much good feeling, but his 
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Diary is only interesting from the sort of prefaces with which Dr. 
Smith has introduced each division. The short account of the 
progress of Burmah as a province is, for instance, worth much 
more than anything Dr. Grant found to say about it. The truth 
is, the man was merged in a master far greater than himself, and 
it is not till we see the master’s life as it will be revealed ten 
years hence from his carefully sealed papers that we shall be able 
to estimate at all accurately what his value was either as physician 
or as friend. It suffices that in both characters Lord Dalhousie 
estimated him most highly. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. | 





Letters of Hugh Earl Percy. Edited by Charles Knowles Bolton. 
(C. C. Goodsped, Boston, U.S.)—Earl Percy was the son of 
the first Duke of Northumberland, born while his father was 
still Sir Hugh Smithson. He succeeded to the title in 1786, and 
died thirty-one years later. In 1774 he went out to America, and 
for a time commanded the British forces there. In 1776 he 
returned to England, having had a serious difference with General 
Howe. Meanwhile he had been returned to Parliament for 
Westminster, receiving along with Lord Pelham Clinton a large 
majority of votes asagainst Lords Mountmorres and Mahon. He was 
opposed to the policy that led to the American War, and stood in 
the Whig interest. His letters are not at all complimentary to 
the people that he found on the other side of the Atlantic. 
In fact, he uses the very harshest words about them. In course 
of time he seems to have become better disposed. As to the 
events of the war he was not always well informed, greatly under- 
estimating, for instance, the British loss at Bunker’s Hill: “ We 
had about a hundred killed in this action.” Of course his 
prophecies as to the result were very much in the wrong. After 
the battle of Long Island he was quite certain that “they would 
never again stand against us in the field.” The letters as a whole, 
though not adding much to our actual knowledge of events, were 
certainly worth publishing. 





Soldiers of the King. By Colonel G. J. Harcourt. (Gale and 
Polden. 3s. net.)—We have nothing but praise for Colonel Har- 
court’s endeavour to “preserve and perpetuate the identity of the 
glorious old regiments of the British and Indian Armies.” But 
we deprecate his contemptuous reference to the territorial arrange- 
ment of the Army. Surely the title of his own regiment is more 
significant as Ist Dublin Fusiliers than as “102nd Foot.” And 
we believe that the recruiting is much helped by the new naming. 
Some years ago when one of the English county regiments lost 
heavily there was quite a rush of recruits eager to make good the 
loss. But it is irritating not to be able to identify at once the old 
and the new; and we are obliged to Colonel Harcourt for what he 
has done in this volume. He takes “ Blenheim,” for instance, 
gives the date and main particulars, and then enumerates the 
regiments, under old and new titles, that bear the name on their 
colours,—viz., lst, 3rd, Sth, 6th, 7th Dragoon Guards, 2nd Dragoons, 
5th Lancers, Grenadier Guards, Ist Foot (Royal Scots), 3rd Buffs 
(East Kent Regiment), 8th (Liverpool), 10th (Lincolnshire), 15th 
(East York), 16th (Bedford), 18th (Royal Irish), 21st (Royal Scots 
Fusiliers), 23rd (Royal Welsh Fusiliers), 24th (South Wales 
Borderers), 26th (1st Scots Rifles), 31st (1st Hampshire). 

A Greek Grammar. By John Thompson, M.A. (J. Murray. 
6s.)—It must suffice to say that this grammar has a very service- 
able look. It is not too long and elaborate, it gives practically 
what the student wants, and gives it in an intelligible form. 
Sundry little matters occur for notice. adw is substituted for 
Avw (itself a substitute for rém7rw), as furnishing the verb 


; paradigm. Simple rules are given for verb contraction. In the 


Syntax the usage of the cases is clearly and succinctly stated. 
Not the least of the merits of the book is the clearness of the 


type. 


History of Banking in Scotland. By Andrew William Kerr. 
(A. and C. Black. 5s, net.)—After the lapse of some years a second 
edition of this work has appeared. The author has revised it, and 
has added a chapter in which the financial events of the last two 
decades are briefly dealt with. The two dates 1883 and 1902 do 
not show any striking changes. The increase of banking capital 
is but small, and is accounted for by the issue of new stock by 
one company. Reserved funds show a considerable increase. 


£5,719,000 to £8,226,812 ; deposits have grown by 29 per cent. The 
profits on paid-up capital were about thirteen per cent. in 1883, 
and about seventeen in 1902. 








Windjammers and Sea Tramps. By Walter Ru 
(The Unicorn Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Runci 
things which he has himself seen. We would not 
to the accuracy of all that he says, but there can be no : 
of their general truth. This is what he writes of Samuel ee 
“A hitherto obscure gentleman, who had no connection et 
with the sea, was the means of carrying into law one of ¢ maree 
beneficent pieces of legislation that has ever been introduced ines 
the House of Commons.” A terrible picture is drawn of on 
state of things under the “shipping plutocracy.” The fact ry . 
trade or profession ever reforms itself. All that the railway pete 
panies have done for the public has been forced on them ri 
Parliament. Besides facts as to the condition of ships and shi : 
men we are told much, illustrated with curious anecdotes pe 
the ways of sea-going folk, their superstitions and habits of 
thought and speech in general. This is an informing book, 


nciman, sen 
man describes. 
pledge Ourselves 


Father Dolling: a Memoir, By Joseph Clayton, (Welle 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 2s. net.)—It would be un gracious, oy 
worse than ungracious, to say anything in disparagement. of 
R. P. Dolling. There never was a man who gave himself up 
to the best service of others with a more whole and undivided 
heart. A blameless boy, he grew up to be a man of rare courage 
and devotion, with gifts of a peculiar kind that made him fit for 
work to which few were equal. But if the story of his life in. 
creases our admiration for him, it does not shake our conviction 
that there was something perverse about his position. «“ Loyal to 
his Church, but disobedient to the Bishops,” seems to describe one 
aspect of it. This is what his biographer writes :—“An affectionate 
request from the Bishop Dolling would have obeyed”—a man 
cannot obey a request—“ but the Bishop wrote as a Bishop con- 
cerning the Church services, and Dolling resigned.” “To stay in 
was to admit the right of an outside authority to interfere with 
St. Agatha.” “An outside authority”! What next? The real 
difficulty of the situation was this. R. P. Dolling did not believe 
that he could do good work outside the Anglican Church, and he 
could not persuade himself to keep within its laws. The man 
who wants complete liberty of action cannot find a place within 
any organised society. Probably in the Anglican Church he had 
more freedom than he would have had anywhere else, but that 
Dolling hardly felt. 


God and Greater Britain. By the Rev. Robert Douglas. (James: 
Nisbet and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Douglas dedicates his book to 
“ all British Israelites.” We cannot help thinking that the idea of 
any genealogical connection between the Hebrew race and the 
British is little better than a craze. But any preacher or writer 
who can persuade his countrymen that their nation has a world- 
mission not unlike that of the Commonwealth of Israel is doing 
good service. Nor are we unwilling to follow Mr. Douglas further 
in some of his contentions,—in his belief, for instance, as to the 
causes of Continental Anglophobia. That we are hated by those 
to whom obscurantism and tyranny are dear is plain enough. 
But the utterances of Mr. Douglas must be taken, in more respects 
than one, cum grano. 





The Art of Success. By T. Sharper Knowlson. (F. Warne and 
Co. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Knowlson has written a sensible little book, in 
which he answers, satisfactorily on the whole, various questions 
commonly asked about the difficulties and apparent anomalies in 
human life. On the question of “luck,” for instance, he has 
something to say; he discusses the maxim, “ Honesty is the best 
policy”; he appreciates education; he sets himself to answer 
the difficulty set forth in the query, Do not deserving men often 
fail? Merit must be marketable is the gist of his answer. Great 
merit, too, may coexist with some incapacitating defect. This 
is likely to be an instructive book, so far as books can instruct 
on such subjects. 


The Book of the House. By Felix Noél. (J. M. Dent and Co 
2s. 6d. net.)—This is an amusing account of the troubles which a 
young married couple undergo in looking for, settling on, and 
altering to suit their taste and convenience a house in the country. 
The search is the first act of the drama of the house; the second 
and third picture to us what the two suffer when they have got 
into their house in finding servants, and in providing otherwise for 
the wants of life, notably in the matter of food. It isa pleasantly 
written exaggeration of rural discomforts. As, after all, the 
sojourners become permanent residents, and have no wish to-go 
back to London, there is no need to take the satire too seriously. 


The Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Compiled from Official Sources (C. Griffin and 
Co., 7s. 6d.), appears for the nineteenth time. The societies are 
classified according to the subjects with which they deal. First 
we have “ Societies Occupying Themselves with Several Branches 
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sance, or With Science and Literature Jointly.” In this class 
of ae ‘Society naturally comes first with, among other particu- 
” ee of the Transactions. Then comes the Royal Institution 
lars, sat Britain, and following this we have the British Associa- 
ey r the ‘Advancement of Science. In Section II., “Mathe- 
soo e and Physical,” are included the Royal Astronomical 
iety, the British Astronomical Association, the London Mathe- 
vetioal Society, the Meteorological Office, and various provincial 
societies. The sections in all number fourteen. 





Bookbinding. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. (Cassell and Co. 
1s)—We havo had the opportunity from time to time of com- 
mending to our readers a very useful periodical bearing the title 
of Work. This little volume reproduces some of its contents. 
“This handbook,” says the preface, “contains, in a form convenient 
for everyday use, a comprehensive digest of the information on 
Bookbinding, scattered over nearly twenty thousand columns of 
Work.” The directions and suggestions are illustrated with 

: s, pictures of machines, &c. We do not see in the index 
any mention of cost, nor do we wonder that the subject is omitted. 
But there is much that the outsider finds it difficult to under- 
stand. Quite elegant cloth bindings are produced in large 
quantities at 4id. per copy, but a single book cannot be bound 
under three times that sum. Leather bindings of small volumes, 

in, are produced for less than a shilling, but they cannot be 
obtained for less than three times that sum. Bookbinding, in 
fact, is too costly for the ordinary purse, and much good matter 
perishes in consequence. 

New Epirrons AND Rerrints.— The Mirror of Perfection. 
Translated by Constance, Countess De La Warr. (Burns and 
Oates. 5s.)—“A Record of St. Francis of Assisi, ascribed to his 
Companion, Brother Leo of Assisi.’——Manchester al Mondo: a 
Contemplation of Death and Immortality. By Sir Harry Montagu. 
(H. Frowde. 1s. net.)—Reprinted from the fourth impression, 
1639.——Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution. 
By A. V. Dicey, K.C. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Professor 
Dicey has added to this, the sixth edition, notes on “ Australian 
Federation,” on “ Droit Administratif in France,” and on “ Martial 
Law.” ——Redress by Arbitration. By H. Foulkes Lynch. Revised 
by D. F. de ’Horte Ranking, M.A. (Effingham Wilson. 5s. net.) 
—The Struggle for a Continent. By Pelham Edgar, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—A volume put together from 
the writings of Francis Parkman. It covers a period of about 
two centuries and a half, beginning with the doings of the Spanish 
adventurers in the early years of the sixteenth century, and 
ending with the defeat of Pontiac (the Ottawa chief). Robert 
Browning’s Works, 4 vols, (Smith and Elder. 2s. 6d. and 3s. net 
per vol. in cloth and leather.)——In the “ Unit Library ” (Unit 
Library Company), Robert Browning’s Poetical Works, 1833-58, 
2 vols. The limitation of the contents will be observed. The plays 
occupy the first volume and part of the second. “Men and 
Women” is the latest in point of date of the poems.——Selected 
Poems. By William Watson. (J. Lane.) In the new edition of 
“Jane Austen’s Works,” illustrated by Hugh Thomson (Mac- 
millan and Co., 2s. net per vol.), Mansfield Park, Northanger 
Abbey, and Persuasion——In the “ Biographical Edition of the 
Works of Charles Dickens ” (Chapman and Hall, 3s. 6d. per vol.), 
The Old Curiosity Shop and Barnaby Rudge.-——A Pair of Blue 
Eyes. By Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.) The 
Bettesworth Book. By George Bourne. (Lamley and Co.) 
The Cowley Card-Book. Edited by the Rev. G. R. Woodward, M.A. 
(Mowbray and Co. 1s. net.)——Maps: their Uses and Construction. 
By C. James Morrison. (E. Stanford. 5s. net.) 

















Messrs. De La Rue send usa variety of almanacs and diaries. For 
general use there is nothing better than the Desk Diary, a small 
octavo volume, containing the ordinary information for which one 
consults volumes of this kind, and plenty of space for accounts 
and various eutries. Other diaries are The Condensed, The 
Indelible, and The Portable, edited by Edward Roberts, F.R.A.S., 
of various sizes, and with or without leather covers, pencils, &c- 
There are also calendars of sundry kinds to be hung up or placed 
on a desk.——The Gibson Calendar (James Henderson and 
Sons, 10s. 6d.) is a highly ornamental calendar for hanging 
up, with scenes, sentimental or comic, of courtship, &c., from 
the pen of a well-known American artist.——We have received 
from Messrs. Hudson and Kearns specimens, varying in shape, 
size, &c., of their Diary Blotting Pads (8s. to 2s.) The most 
elaborate is the “Banker’s Edition.” On the left is a diary, 
with alphabetical index, and blank pages, ruled for cash entries. 
The diary, interleaved with blotting paper, has a page to each 
week. The pad has removable leaves. On the right is a “Date 
Remembrancer,” with space for each day in the week, similar to 
the ad-sr This last is a feature peculiar to this, and to that 








which is marked “ 8a,.”——We have also to mention The Agricul- 
tural Handbook Diary (Vinton and Co., 2s.) 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 








“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


DAINTY AND UNCOMMON 
NOVELTIES SUITABLE FOR 
INEXPENSIVE PRESENTS. 


CATALOGUE (containing over 700 Illustrations) POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 














SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—‘“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration, It is very soluble. An excellent. 
article.” 


A WONDERFUI. RECORD. 
RECEIVED FROM PULICYHOLDERS | - £1 





71,628,843 





TOTAL PAYMENTS TO PULICYHOLDERS £117,286,328 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICYHOLDERS £65,123,865 
PAID IN BONUSES, OVER - - = = £21,000, 

FUNDS INHAND - - = = = = £72,000,000 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY APPLY TO 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions 

of guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE: EXTENDED 

INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 





Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





The Advantage of Hamptons’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of Bedroom Suites, Bedsteads, and 
Bedding is that they afford to intending Purchasers the 
satisfaction of assuring themselves before calling to make their 
selections of the fact that in providing best value for money 


Hamptons’ Bedroom Suites 
remain unsurpassed, 


These books may be had post-free on application, and to ang 
one who purposes placing orders for Bedroom Furniture, 
HAMPTONS’ will appreciate an invitation to make good the 
above claim by presenting examples and an estimate. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—>— 


Arnold (Matthew), Note Books, 12mo.. 
Beale eR ae Study of Poems, New and oid, er 8V0 cose 
Benton As Seen from the Ranks, er 

Besant G4 } London in the Eighteenth Contin 4to .. 


(Smith & Elder) 4/6 

..(Bell) 4/0 
‘(Putnam) 5/0 
..(Black) net 30/0 





Bevan (E. B.), The House of Seleucus, 2 vols. 8vo.. ithe Arnold) net 30/0 
Bisiker (W.), Across Iceland, 8V0............ccccccccseesseseescesesceesesens (E. Arnold) 12/6 
Bolton (C. K.), The Private Soldier under Washington, 8vo ...(Newnes) net 6/0 


Butler (A. J.), The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty Years of 
the Roman Dominion, 8vo..  ~ a Press) net 16/0 
Cholmondeley (M.), Moth and Rust, ‘large | er 8v0 . teseeees(Murray) 6/0 
Cook (E. T.), Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens, 8v0 .. ‘(Newnes) net 12/6 
Dawson (A. J.), Hidden Manna, cr 8V0 ............cccceeeeeeeees .. (Heinemann) 60 
Doyle -), The Little Colonel, Cr 8¥0 .......,.9ecr.-secessereserssssscseseesees (Sands) 6/0 
Fenwick (8.), Cancer & other Tumours of the ays apy roy 8vo (Churchill) 10/6 
Fiske (J.), Essays Historical and Literary, 2 vols. Svo ...... (Macmillan) net 17/0 
Fleming (J Bee ), Waves and Ripples in ater, Air, and Ether ...(S.P.C.K.) 5/0 
letcher F.), Andrea Palladio, his Life and Works, imp 8vo (Bell) net 21/0 
letcher ‘i S.), The Air-Ship, and other Stories, cr 8yo ...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
‘Galbraith (F. ae Rudiments : New Lands to Old Homes, cr BVO «..... (Drane) 6/0 
Gale (N. N-)s af SUIIIIIT ost ac coaadutuuanenshosdncncnnseictine elet cwavaisieos ..(W. Scott) 2/6 
Gray on ), The Princess of the Purple Palace, cr 8vo ...(Macqueen) 5/0 
Gulland G.), Chinese Porcelain, Vol. II., 8vo. insect & Hall) 10/6 
Gurney (Emelia R.), Letters of, eee wsssee(Nisbet) 12/6 
Hamm (M. A.), Famous Families of New York, 2 vols. 4to (Putnam) net 63/0 
Hapgood H. ), The Spirit of the Ghetto, cr Niall (Funk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
Herrick (C. T.), In City Tents, cr 8vo ... (Putnam) 5/0 
Hugo (Victor), The Story of the Bold Pécopin. ‘imp 8vo . “(Smith & Elder) 7/6 
erasers 3), Ballads for Babies, with Merry Movements (G. Gill) 2/6 
night ( e (J.), Ballads for Infants, with Merry Movements (G. Gill) 2/6 
A.), The Sea-Board of Mendip, Rs ccs ac. ccoccnccteseenston td net 7/6 
Kuloskap the Master, and other Algonkin Poems, cr8vo (Funk & Wagnalls) 8/0 
Landor (H. 8.), Across Coveted Lands, 2 vols.-8vo ............(Macmillan) net 30/0 
Lectures on the History of the 19th Century, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Letts (E. F. and M. F. 8.), Nicholas Mosley, Loyalist, cr 8vo......... (Drane) 6/0 
Lewis (G.), The Life Story of Aunt Janet, cr 8vo.. .(Allenson) net 2/6 
Life In ile (The), by a Member of Paget’ 's Horse, ‘er 8v0 pe erp 3/6 
Maud a(c), Heroines of Poetry, er 8vo.. seseseseseeeseee(Quane) net 5/0 
Merritt (A. L.), A Hamlet in Old Hampshire, cr8vo ...... .(K. Paul) 6/0 
Mother’s Book ‘of BORNE (EO) AMID. 00s ssceveseseseosess (Gardner & Darton) net 3/0 
Moulton (F. B.), Introduction to Celestial Mechanics, 8vo (Macmillan) net 14/0 
Murphy (N. P.), Transplanted, cr SO .............0..sccsscvcoecessesscescooaceee (Long) 3/6 
Nave (O. J.), Index-Digest of the Holy Scriptures (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Oxford History of Music (The), Vol. IV., 8vo......(Oxford Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Peer (F. S.), Cross Country with Horse and Hound, imp 8vo...(Bickers) net 15/0 
Penzance (Lord), On the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy, 8vo ...(Low) net 5/0 
Perry (W. C.), The Boy’s Iliad, cr 8vo . wee.s-(Macmillan) 6/0 
Prelooker (J.), The New Israelite ; or, ‘Rabbi § halom, 8vo . ..(Simpkin) net 42% 
Rea (J. T.), How to Estimate, cr 8V0 eee .(Batsford) net 7/6 
Biis (J. A.), The Battle with the Slums, cr BVO. (Ms veimillan) net 8/6 

Schenck (F. S.), The Ten Commandments and the Lord’s ; Prayer, cr 8vo 

(Funk & Wagnalls) 4/0 
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Seottish Portraits, Portfolio T. ............scccccccscsscccsseccvcceccecsecceses (Jack) net 21/0 
SNOL UE, 1.3, DUNO WINE © DE, OF BVO .0...00ccsccccccncsscscseccesccesesceset (Richards) 6/0 
jpanton (J. H.), Geometrical Drawing, 12M0...............::ceeeeeeees (Macmillan) 2/6 


Speight (T. W.), By Fortune’s Whim, er 8vo .. 
teele (F'. M. ), Anchoresses of the West, er 8vo. ..(Sands) 3/6 
Story ie Sig (The), by Giambattista, cr 8vo.. ” (Everett) 3/6 

, Formal Gardens in England & Scotland, ‘folio ‘Batatord) net 84/0 
foe a is Little Mother IE, CIE TIOW ice ccnccncccesnniobsestacanet (Ww. & Lock) 3/6 
Twelve Elizabethan Songs, 1601-1610, 4to.. (A, H. Bullen) net 3) 6 
Van Wonde (J.), A Dute ‘Household, A Se I Sle (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Webster (H. K.), Roger Drake, Captain of Industry, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Whitman (A.), Valentine Green (British Mezzotinters) (A. H. Bullen) net 21/0 


(Digby & Long) 6; 0 














Who Shall Command the Heart? cr 8vo .................... gage net 2/6 

Wilson Lf 5 Bistoey of the American ereey 5 vols. ane ode obbeptl vider } 80/0 

wate ngs of an English Esau, 12mo ............... ite Elder) 5/0 
ane a City of Confusion, cr 8vo . 


Wood (Fr ri overnment and the State, i ae 
Woodga -), The Unwritten Commandment, cr 
Wright | (M. 0.), Dogtown, cr 8vo 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAM B RK | Cc rel idea ie per doz, j 


- saan th Gentlemen’s.. 33 os Gentlemen’s. 3/11 °° 
rec m the “ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. POCKET RoBINSON AND CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.’’—The Queen. 
Samples and Price Lists 


postefree. HANDKERCHIEFS. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS ....... Mensaketeaseeeeen £460,000, 000. 


AERTE X 


THE ORIGINAL 


CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Mustrated Price-List of fuil range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods jor Men, 
Women, and Children, sent post-free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Ps Se » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


And 800 other Depéts in London and Provincial Towns of U.K. 
See Price-List for Names. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Hem- STITCHED. 
ie 























ASSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other app sroved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society's business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divis:ble 
among the Assured, 





25 PALL MALL, S.W. 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO, Lip 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW W LANE, LONDON, Ec. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 1824, 
Capital—5; Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—to Milli 


ons Sterling, 
DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.yv, 0., 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, E bq harman, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton ‘ae 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. Esq 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas E 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lush reek, MP. 
Hon. Keneli P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley pn ed a, Eaq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothachny hil 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, E child, me, 
John Cator, Esq. : Right Hon. Lord Stalbri io 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Ste 
Se — eo ee E To vt v.0., om Hon. the Earl of Verulam bbing, 

or-Gen, Sir Arthur G. O., | Sir Charl 

rs CSI es Rivers Wilson,G.C, Mi G. CB. 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nich Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premi 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued,” *™4 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 











Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brok i 
tion of came Pe _ sm ¥ ers for the introdua. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, au tatements of Account ma: 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Mawne” 


HEADACHES 


¥ # are frequently Nature’s warning that th 

EYE ST RAI N! are being overstrained, being pon ‘ete 
equality of the muscular effort (as in Un- 
OVE R- equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 
tinct vision. Permanent relief Mil in most 
] F.R.A.S., F.B Post-free One Shilling, 

EYES ” from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 

Consultations free of charge, 

By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 
MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, an used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Deptt 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of 
Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs ¢ on applicati Estimates free, 


cases immediately follow the skilful correc. 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 
 Manufaetory— BOYLE ST., W. 








fon of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes 
WNING, 
Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative 


“OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BRO 
BR.M.S 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &e. The largest and best selection 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence. 
Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 
Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 
NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
“Well adarted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters,” 
—Lancet (editorial). 
“The famous Monte Fiano wine.”— Westminster Gazette (editorial). 


“Very sound and agreeable to the palate...... pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.’”—RipER HaGGarRb, in ‘‘ A Winter Pilgrimage.” 


: 18/- per dozen bottles. 
Price . { 10, 6 per dozen half bottles. 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55/-; 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free. 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India, anf China direct from the 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 


} Delivered free in London. 





THE 
VINOLIA 
SOAP-WORKS 
are Sweet and Clean as a Kitchen, and the 
Soap best for the Complexion. 
Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Half- eo 
Including postage to any part of the United igre? Yearly. @ ;' 
Kingdom ..cccccccoces-ccccceccccccsecccs £i 6....014 3. 


Including postage to” any of ‘the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &¢. ...ss.ee bc aiiiesstnackereus 112 6....016 3....0 8 2 








ENTLEMAN, aged 27, SEEKS PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARYSHIP. Experienced. Good references.—Apply, H. M. SIDE- 
BOTHAM, A.S.C. Offices, Barracks, Hounslow. 
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EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
+e CHERWELL. Ha tat SrACHERS COLLEGES 
INING COLLEGE for in 
| RESIDENTIAT, EGONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
for WOMEN ane vr ared tor the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers 
Students We k of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 


. The wor'! - . ; ; , 
plomas. d University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
the Tutors Bigg Tove and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 


(nclusiv) isp MACKENZIE-SMITH, 


principal, Mi 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 
CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, where 
A HIGH: train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every care and 


pend fort nS elicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing- 


00! ; the University and other examinations. 
oi, Papi peer ot (or TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
A ims For Prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





poe AL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
QOUTHPORT | ptt in BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — j% 


President — Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 


.R.G.S. (late Director 
ALEXAND TS whi Cxturers and Assistants,  Objecte—To train Educated 
ALEX Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
oe jnelnding Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
tanght, is Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Gold Fecal Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
see Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
oy E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


(pes YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 











Were te OT APEOINTMENT fan ASSISTANT 
re INVITED for the of an SIS 

Di MEEMAN, As his duties will include the conducting of 
. in connection with the proposed Higher Commercial Course of the 
a lege, @ preference will be given to one who has some knowledge of business 
poor 3 Salary £175. The appointment will date from January Ist, 1903, 
= ap lications will be received by the REGISTRAR of the College up to 


December 13th, 1902. 
NITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a PRINCIPAL FRENCH MASTER, who may be required to 
ttend about 30 hours a week, and will be expected to take Conversational 
Classes, The salary will be £300a year, increasing to £450 a year, as per the Salary 
Scheme. Candidates for the appointment, whose age must not exceed thirty- 
five, are requested to forward their applications, accompanied with copies of 
testimonials as to qualification and character, not later than Wednesday, 
December 10th next, to A. J. AUSTIN, the Secretary, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C. Selected Candidates will be duly communicated with. Forms 
of Application to be obtained of the Secretary. The gentleman appointed will 
be required to commence his duties on January 13th next. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT FRENCH MASTER, who may be required to 
attend about 30 hours a week, and will be expected to take Conversational 
Classes. The salary will be £200 a year, increasing to £350 a year,as per the 
Salary Scheme. Candidates for the appointment, whose age must not exceed 
thirty, are requested to forward their applications, accompanied with copies of 
testimonials as to qualification and character, not later than Wednesday, 
December 10th next, to A. J. AUSTIN, the Secretary, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C. Selected Candidates will be dulyfcommunicated with. 
Forms of Application to be obtained of the Secretary. The gentleman 
appointed will be required to commence his duties on January 13th next. 





a 





M OrN)-F OrA’S8 


TADWORTH, 


SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 


S * 








TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 


Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 





Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 24rTa. 


LIFTON BARE, 80800 L 
ST. ANDREWS, 











Prepares for the 
NAVY, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES. 





Prospectus, with List of Honours, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


Pb, | Bd Lh SCHOO hi 


The next EXAMINATIONS for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
on DECEMBER 18th, and two following days, when Scholarships varying from 
£15 to £80 per annum may be awarded. Entries close December 4th, 


Full particulars on application : 
The BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 


ME: J.C. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., 1st Class 
|! Classical Tripos, late Modern and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 
RECEIVES 5 or 6 PUPILS in his house to be PREPARED for SCHOLAR- 
SHIP and other UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Large garden; tennis, &c. ; cricket and fishing to be had ; les in 
neighbourhood.—Address : Hinton Bluet Manor, Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The ht 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LAT 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


H ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 
The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Rev. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The 

C. W. L. BODE has just REMOVED his Preparatory School from 

Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to BEECHMONT, near SEVENOAKS. ificent 

poem 700 ft. above sea; very healthy, dry and bracing.—Full particulars on 
application. 


























TJULME GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, OLDHAM. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of HEAD- 
MASTER for the Hulme Boys’ Grammar School. The School is for 250 Boys 
(Day Scholars) between the ages of 8 and 17, the number at present in the School 
being 145, The ordinary fees payable are £8 8s.a year. There are Entrance 
Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions belonging to the Foundation. The Head- 
Master must be a Graduate of some University of the United Kingdom. His 
salary will be £150 a year, besides a capitation payment of £2 for each boy. 
Copies of the Scheme may be obtained from the undersigned. Applications, 
stating age (which must not exceed 45) and experience, together with 20 copies 
of not more than 3 testimonials, printed or type-written, must be sent to the 
undersigned on or before December 6th, 1902. 


A. NICHOLSON, Hon. Clerk. 
Town Hall, Oldham, November 17th, 1902. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 

’ PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS, The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. 


OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. — PEMBROKE 
LODGE.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN (Trinity Coll., Cambridge) PRE- 
PARES a limited number of BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Reasonable 
fees, Climate bracing and sunny. Very suitable for delicate boys. Health 
carefully studied. Soil, sand and gravel. Drainage perfect. Playing-fields 
five acres, Good sea bathing. Detached sanatorium. Experienced Matron. 
Carpenters’ shop.— Prospectus and full particulars on application. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev, J. H. MALLINSON , M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 
J WANTED, SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER, Graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge. Salary £200, resident.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


AME’S SCHOOL, QUEEN’S GATE, for LITTLE 

ONES, just starting under an experienced and successful Mistress, 
Mrs, CHARLES THYNNE warmly recommends the above, and will gladly 
auswer inquiries by letter first addressed to her, 104 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 


i ae a a ee Se oe ee Se 


mee YS: ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS of COPYING quickly and care- 
ully executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words, 
(Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, 8.W. 
PAkis. — PROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL ror 
SAR YOUNG LADIES,—Mlle. VIENOT and NIECES, assisted by Mlle. 
D ATIER, Pare des Princes, Boulogne, Paris. Christian education. 

Tawing, Painting, Modelling, by eminent Professors. 
method. Comfortable house, Garden. Electric light. 
ments, Excellent English and French references. 


ANTED after CHRISTMAS, a highly educated 


























. Music, 
Calisthenics, new 
Modern improve- 








HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term com with ent f 
Pupil; PersonalRefs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


EW COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON.—Principal: Miss 
ALLNUTT (Oxf. Hon. Schl. Classics). First-class Education for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Heal hy situation; physical training; outdoor 
games. Boarders received in Head-Mistress’ house adjoining New College. 
References: Mrs. Creighton, Hampton Court Palace; Hon. and Bight Bev. 
Lord Bishop of Southampton; Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton. 
EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Council. E. S. Hanbury, 
Esq. (Chairman), the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. Wace, and others. A fully 
equipped Public School in most healthy locality. Boys definitely prepared for 
the Universities, Army, Navy, and other professions.—For Prospectus apply 
to Head-Master, H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A. 


HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 
Preparation for‘the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Individual tuition, 
Conversational French and German. Premises include detached Sanatorium, 
Gymnasium, Fives Courts, Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shop. 7 acres of ground, Dry 
and bracing climate. Head-Master,Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M. A.(Oxon). 


NNSBRUCK, TYROL.—Fraulein WINTER (German 
State Diploma, University of Geneva Cert.,4 years England), 3 Claudia- 
platz, RECEIVES limited number YOUNG LADIES over 14. English home 
life. Languages speciality. Literature, history, music, drawing, pain . 
Assistance from Professors of the University. Very desirable winter climate. 
Skating, tobogganning. The Rev. E. C. Barnes, B.D., Rector-Designate St. 
George’s, Innsbruck, or Mrs. Keymer, Wrafton House, Hatfield, Herts, will be 
happy to give any information desired. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 

Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, &ec. 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE.—A High-Class Educational Home for Young Gentlewomen. 
—The Principal aims at combining true culture, refinement, and the necessary 
book study with the development of practical common-sense and robust 
physical growth. Preparation for University Exams.optional. Great musical 
advantages. Swedish Gymnastics. Games. Special care to delicate girls. 
































UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 





VY Young Lady as GOVERNESS to Two Girls.—Applications, with full 
Particulars, addressed Mrs. JOHN SOMERVELL, Kendal. 


premises-on the sea-front; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 25th. 
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OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marquis or 
SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora- 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships ; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken ; also Scholarships 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application.—Particulars from HEA 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover. 


os Cc OL LB ae SB. 


PASSED FOR THE SERVICES, JULY, 192. 
The following NINE — 2 last July direct from School. 
‘All Fi 





For WOOLWICH ............. 


For SANDHURST ............ 





For INDIAN FORESTS ... . BR. . 
For H.M.S. BRITANNIA... G, Nicholson..... eS ee 
FAILED: NONE. *(Declined W. India Cadetship.) 
EXAM. FOR SCHOLARSHIPS MARCH 19rn-207T8. 
Particulars from Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS.—Mr. CHARLES R. 











LUPTON specially PREPARES 2 LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS 
for HLM.S. ‘BRITANNIA.’ 
Recent Successes under the New Regulations. 

ae: FE ere eosiesenes J. Ogilvie. 
17th .... ..R. Lane-Poole. 22nd... ...M. Legge. 
26th . .C. Michaelson. 29th... A. St. John. 
29th . ..H. Trichler, 33rd... A. H. Gye 
MIR scasipverenspesonnnvbccatee C. R. Dane. *36th.... D. B. Brown. 
48th..... A. G. Lefroy. 50th R. L. Teed 
52nd. a ee ae eT H. Teale. 





Se EER. 
* July, 1902, D. Brown made 192 out of 200 in Geometrical Drawing. 
Previous Successes include Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and other places. Individual 
attention, number of pupils being limited. VACANCY NEXT TERM.— 
Address, C. R. LUPTON, Farnborough Park, Hants. 


rl BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS  1]4ur.— 
RE 





Mademoiselle WOLFF. sous la direction de Miss JOURDAIN, 

OIT DES JEUNES FILLES désireuses de se perfectionner dans l'étude 
speciale de la langue francaise. Les lecons de francais, aussi bien que les 
lecons d’allemand, ou autre langue étrangére, sont données & la maison; les 
jeunes filles suivent les cours d’histoire et de littérature 4 la Sorbonne.—Pour 
tous les renseignements s’adresser 4 Miss JOURDAIN, Corran, Watford, Herts. 
Benson, Lady Evans, M. le ena Ménégoz, F. Storr, 


Références :—Mrs. 
oods, Miss Wordsworth. 


Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 


ARIS, NEUILLY.— Miss COCHRAN and Malle. 

SASSISSOU RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and 

Art, and to continue their English education if desired. French spoken daily. 

Best masters, lectures, concerts, &c. Comfortable house near the Bois. 
Escort in January.—14 Villa Sainte-Foy, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address 
to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


i MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn,, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
Sin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-14th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


N EW HALL, 21 LEXHAM GARDENS, W. 
Residence for Lady Students. 
Principal: Miss EVELYN VILLIERS. 
Twenty-four Students received. Separate bedrooms. Rooms set apart for 
Study, Painting, &c. 
For terms, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—An Unsec- 

tarian First Grade Public School.—Head-Master : GUY LEWIS, M.A. 

Goome September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships.) NEXT ENTRANCE 
NATION, TUESDAY, December 2nd. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, and 
KINDERGARTEN.—Chairman of Council: DEAN OF WINCHES- 
TER.—Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY.—Fees from 7} to 16} guineas a year. 
Four Boarding Houses; fees from 40 to 80 guineas a year. NEXT TERM 
WILL BEGIN JANUARY 20rn.—A. BR. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec. 


OWDEN HOUSE SCHOOL, HARROW.—Rev. W. G. 

PRICE, M.A., and Mr. J. C. R. ELLIS, M.A., RECEIVE BOYS, 7-15, to 

be ———. for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Very healthy situation. 

Grounds 30 acres. Small classes, individual tuition. Due attention to Games. 
Cobs kept for riding. 45 boys. ‘Two or Three Vacancies. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 


climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Mlles. HEISS. 


m2. We ob 5 CO 0:0 LL. 


VACANCIES in Church House and Preparatory School for next Term. 
Election to House and Navy Class Scholarships at Christmas.—Apply to Rev. 
B. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


TAMMERING.—School for the Treatment and Educa- 
tion of Boys and Young People suffering from Impediments in the Speech 
conducted by Mr. E. GRIERSON,—a Self-Cured Stammerer. Backward Boys 
also received.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 
(Consulting Rooms), or Goldington Road, Bedford. 
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ENEVA EDUCATIONAL OB 

[ LAND.—STATE SCHOOL3.—THE UnIvene 5 SWITZ 
nationality ; 20 lectures a week; fee, £8 a year—THE 
and Technical; 1,200 yt gon bors trom 12 to 20; average f 2 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 1,200 pupils: fee, 50s. a Fone ett year — 
ING SCHOOL FOB GIRLS: no fees.—-UPPER COMMERCIAS USEKEEP. 
3_years’ course; yearly fee, £8._SCHOOL TAL SCHOOL: 
150 frs. per half-year.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYa eek: fee, 
ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR BOYS: no fees.—SCHOOL OF Mi soo OF 
—SCHOUL OF FINE ARTS: no fees.-SCHOOL OF DECOR VA NERY. 
no fees.—SCHOOL OF MUSIC : 1,500 pupils ; fees, 120 to 150 sou, ARTS: 
for foreigners.—WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: ‘a tonee joes 
monthly fee, from £1 to £2.—DAME SCHOOLS: children toon VF 
no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: children from’? eng” 
UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES BY BMingw@® %~ 
FESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE: free.—For furthet P 
write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bae ration 


AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD. SOUTHWOLp 
The Council beg to announce that the School has no i 
moved to the New Buildings. These consist of a School 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, ou a commandin site’ oot 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite toe" healt — 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter ye and 
Dr. 8S. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses Ref he late 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex- Blake, the Mistress of Girton ak 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moucrieff K cue the 
ag of rg pee ~. eg ad of Christ’s College, Cambridge pn 
ork Powell, and others.—For information, appl is 3A 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. + aOEy te Mies 2.1. GARDINER, 


ah . 
i io CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


Stude P 
LLEGE® cere 





been re. 





- siadiiataaiiadl — TEACHERS. 
8 the post of Principal has become vacant owing to tk i . 
Punnett as Normal Mistress in the New Day Training College, 4 we 
London County Council, Miss MARGARET 8. YOUNG (B.A. Lond.). Assetens 
Mistress of the North London Collegiate School for Girls and formerly Be “vm : 
Lecturer at the Training College (1892-97), has, with the consent of the 
oe vs of 5 ong peg pc! School, kindly undertaken to pi 
’rincipal of the College during the Michaelmas Ter: i ; 
of a a pal. ™, Pending the appointment 
A residential College providing a year’s professional traini 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge nate 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the | atcna 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach. 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oj : 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematicg end 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted j 
— eo in Se — as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on applicati i 
YOUNG, Cambridge Training College. - ae aes 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and Day 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


FAASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High. 


class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references, 


YOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
kK) for BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs, 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 
Transition Class for children under eight. Gymmastics and drilling, Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 


yo oH:E oO o0oL LL BG OS, 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate, 


M&: S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


{ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


QT. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, BROXBOURNE, 
T; 


HE. " 
BOYS PREPARED for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS at the Public 
Schools. Many successes. Moderate fees. Good games. Healthy neighbour- 
hood. Gravel soil.—Prospectus from Rev. H. P. WALLER, B.A. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SO UTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHEAHAY. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Besidencein 
= Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


ASS WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


rI\UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.0.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park, 
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Te nen 
ITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 
C EstTaBLisHED 1807. 
OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
roR THE anal THE KINGDOW. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 





P hom 9,209 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
The Patientiyo relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
all a 


vated the case may be. 


FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing | 


sition Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 
demaneCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


SUBSCR , D 
! stitution, b; 
received at the Institution, Dy JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


35 Finsbury Square, E.C. ee 
| SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 





CRUELTY TO ANIBIALS. 
Parrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 





Ra mayer bound to attend court, and their names kept absolutely cou- 


dential when letters are marked “ Private.” 
ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS, BOF BEING ACTED ON, ARE PUT 
z TE-PAPER B ; 
INTO THE WAS JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.-TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 3rd to 

ith for Classics, Mathematics. and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &e., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
cecently added," Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


M°!4 HOUSE 








UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 





The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospeotuses on application. 





LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SHCRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
3t, Andrews, N.B. 


DRUMS GROVE SCHOOL 


SPRING TERM, 1903, OPENS TUESDAY, January 20th. Two House 
Exhibitions of £25 and Two Choir Scholarships of £30 are offered in December. 
—Apply to Head-Master, F. J. R. HENDY, M.A, 


JNDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation. Golf, &c. 

£200 a year. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—A SPECIAL ELECTION will 

be MADE to ONE SCHOLARSHIP and THREE EXHIBITIONS on 

TUESDAY, December 9th.—For particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley 

College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE NAVAL CLASS.—THREE EX- 
HIBITIONS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the same time. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls, 64.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement oi 
requirements be given, a gelection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT -PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools aiso reeommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is «a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W.. wher 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


























Scale of Charges for Hdverttsements. 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 


Page..... aadliedannieveceecto’ £10 10 0| Narrow-Column.............- £3 10 

Half-Page ..... rey errr & S Oh COMM secccccccsscsess 115 6 

Quarter-Page..........s000. - 212 6 | Quarter-Column......cccccvee O17 ¢ 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ...........0000- £2614 OF TRUS PARE sons ccccscceccee £12 12 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms ; net. 


ion of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. | 


HE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 
hand Writers, and Journalists. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Lloyd’s News. 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 





RANK CALDERON’S SCHOOL OF ANIMAL 
PAINTING, 
54 BAKER STREET, W. 








Live Horses, Dogs, &c., every day. Students may join at any time. 


fT EALTH or PLEASURE CRUISES to JAMAICA, 
“The New Riviera,’ by the 
IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE. 





Steamers. | Bristol | Jamaica 

(depart) (arrive) 
Port Morant 6th Dec. 19th Dec, 
Port Antonio 20th Dec. 2nd Jan. 
Port Royal 3rd Jan. 16th Jan. 


Returning from Jamaica fortnightly. 

Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers. Fares: 
Ist class, £18-£25 single, £32-£40 return ; 2nd class, £14 single, £25 return. 
_ THE CONSTANT SPRING AND MYRTLE BANK HOTELS at Kingston, 
Jamaica, have been acquired by Elder, Dempster, and Co., placed under 
competent managership, and brought thoroughly up to date in every way. 

For further particulars apply ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. Mary 
Axe, London; or at their offices in Liverpool, Bristol and Manchester. 


¢9 PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
OC 2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 
£10 10s. | 





Cruise. 


SWISS SKATING, Ski-ing, Tobogganing, and Sleighing parties, 
12 days’ hotel accommodation, and return ticket via Dover- 


Calais. 
HOME TOURS, 8 days’ hotel accommodation, and return ticket 
{ vii Dover-Calais. 
Full particulars of foregoing from Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods propertionate rates. 
By the magnificent vessels o 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET (West End), LONDON. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, BOOKSELLERS, announce that 
they HAVE REMOVED from 143 Oxford Street, to much larger premises at 
153 OXFORD STREET (five doors nearer to Oxford Circus, on the same side 
of the street), and the greatly increased space at their command will enable 
them to keep the largest stock of current literature in London. 








| Age PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of the BEST NEW 
e BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per cent., except on those published at 
net prices. A copy sent post-free on application. 

Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, Limited, 
153 OXFORD STREET, and 68s SLOANE STREET, London. 


OOKS WANTED, £5 Eaco Work OFFERED.—AII have 
Coloured Illustrations—Ackermann’'s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker- 
mann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1528; Alken’s National Sports, 1825 ; Roadster’s 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field, 1846; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835; Life of aSportsman, 1842; Excursion to Brightelmstone, 1790 ; 
Confessions of an Oxonian, 3 vois., 1826 ; Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823- 
28; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1514; Comforts of Bath, 1798 ; Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates ; Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843; Thornton's 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26 ; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1796; Alken’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1823; Acker- 
mann’'s Public Schools, 1816. Please report books published by Ackermann ; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFrFERED.—Shelley, 
4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols,, 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson's In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 
Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s 
Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Shirley's Deer Parks, 
1867; White’s Selborne, 1789; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s 
Richard IIL., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, l0yols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—All Books by Mere- 

dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 

ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wiide, 

&e. Sporting and Alpine Books, &v. Rare books su a State wants. Before 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOO STOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


((OLLECTORS OF BOOKS, PICTURES, &. 
MR. A. LIONEL ISAACS Announces that his New Catalogue 


is Now Ready. 
Price ONE SHILLING, on Application to 
60 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


bb. Eb tk 5 A ND EL V SB fY, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Periodically. Libraries Purchased. Valuations 


Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDA..............£9,835,193. 





FIRE—LIFE—ENDOW MENT—ANNUITIES. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 
Expenses and Premiums moderate. Bonuses large. 
1902, at Annual Premiums, will participate for 
Two Fut. Years’ Bonus 
at the Division of Profits for the Quinquennium ending next year. 


Policies effected in 





Heap OFFICcES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. _ 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


O BOOK BUYERS.—SPECIAL ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE and SUPPLEMENTARY DECEMBER LIST of PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature. Greatly reduced in price, and in 
spotless condition, including many books suitable for Xmas Presents. post-free.— 
. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE ST., W. 


OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid.—Lorna Doone, 

1869; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Rape of the Lock, 1714; Pater’s Marius, 

Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; Nimrod, Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 

Alken’s Popular Songs, 1822. Catalogues free—HOLLAND BOOK COM- 
PANY, 35 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


LAY SERMON S. 
BY 
EARL RUSSELL, 
TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

















Published by Mr. THOMAS BURLEIGH, 376 Strand, W.C. 


in Landed | 


VARSITY MIXTURE 


2/3 per }1b. Tin, 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Limited. 





VARSITY MIXTURE 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


"4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 

BY THE 
| PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
| BY OLD MASTERS. 


| From the Principal Collections of Note. 
| NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned Societies, and 
leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopie Work, &c. 


Inquires are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


WHITEWAY’S' DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 


Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly economical. Once tried 
‘«comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &c., &c. For booklet address :— 


WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 








London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, S.W, 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


Lancet, December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &ec. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, & 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manvuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 12th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 

had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


CHLORODYNE. 
_ Extract_from the Medial Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 
titioners, Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 
° ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


NEURALGIA. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4. Bots, 


CONSUMPTION, NEU- 


17/6 9/9 





HE UNION BANK of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .....cses.cseesssueesseee--£1,500,000 91°/ DEPOSIT 
IIE ciictetiiiccccinttscstomscnnee £900,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
lars, post-free. 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





ACCOUNTS 
2 Ie repayable on demand. 


The BIKKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


C. A. BAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60,, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


24°/ 


° 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


369 





ready. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





NOTICE TO BOCKBUYERS. 
THE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


of New York, Chicago, and 
pleasure in announcing that they have opened 
Offices in London and Edinburgh for the supply 
of their Publications, and invite application for 
their new Announcement List which is just 


London: 21 PaTeRNOSTER Square, E.C, 
Edinburgh: 30 Sant Mary STREET, 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 


HE@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric- Lighting Rules Supplied. 


Toronto have 
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EQUAL TO THE SO-CALLED FINEST BRANDS AT LESS THAN HALF THE PRICE. 


POSOOSSSSSSSSSOSSOSSSOSSSSOSOSCOOOOSOOOOSD 


DUC DE MARNE 
CHAMPAGNE 


1892 VINTAGE, 


Doz. 54/- Doz. 


—_— 


1892 VINTAGE. 


94/- 


Per Doz. 
Large Bottles. 





DUC DE MARNE 
1892 

DUC DE MARNE 
1892 

DUC DE MARNE 














| 64/- Eze 
27/- “abe 
50/- ™.S2e= 
29/6 "ne 


|DUC DE MARNE 
1892 

DUC DE MARNE 
1892 

{DUC DE MARNE 








(EPERNAY SEC). 


CHAMPAGNE. 


There is no more common fallacy in connection with the Wine 
Trade than to suppose that a sound and reliable article can only 
be procured by paying a very heavy price. “Duc de Marne” 
Champagne disproves this. 

The “Duc de Marne” Champagne (Epernay sec., 1893 Vintage) 
is a moderately dry wine of the character usually preferred by 
good judges, who are well aware that undue sweetness is apt to 
spell adulteration, and frequently indicates that an inferior 
vintage of meagre quality is being sophisticated into a certain 
semblance to high-class Wine. It is a well-known fact that a dry 
Champagne must necessarily be of high quality, for, if not sound, 
its inferiority at once reveals itself to the palate. It is only a 
Wine of the highest class, such as the “Duc de Marne” 
Champagne, that can win the approval of good judges, in its 
natural condition. 


TO THE DINNER TABLE 


it lendsa character without which tbe greatest triumphs of the 
chef leave something to be desired. 


IN THE SICK CHAMBER 
its value is fully recognised by the physician when a ready, 
diffusive, but harmless stimulant is needed by his patient. 


TO THE BUSINESS MAN 


who finds his mental powers dulled and his energies slackened at 
the very moment of strain, when he most needs both, it supplies a 
tonic, not only more agreeable, but far more safe and reliable, 
than any mixture that the druggist can offer him. 


55 





CHAMPAGNE A TONIC. 


AS A TONIC NO WINE IS MORE EXHILARATING THAN 


CHAMPAGNE, OR ACTS MORE QUICKLY WHEN : 


BODY AND BRAIN ARE HARASSED OR WEARY. 
THE QUARTER BOTTLES ARE SPECIALLY SHIPPED 
FOR INVALIDS. 





DUG DE MARNE GHAMPAGNE 


1893 VINTAGE, 


Doz. 43 /- Doz. 





1893 VINTAGE. 


48/- 


Per Doz, 


Large Bottles. 





DUC DE MARNE 
1893 

DUC DE MARNE 
1893 

DUC DE MARNE 





48/- "large. 
24/- = 
53/- inte 
26/6 “ae ay 
30/- *Guarter 
| 


DUC DE. MARNE 

1893 

|DUC DE MARNE 
1893 

DUC DE MARNE 











Is made from the finest selected Grapes grown in the Marne District of 








| 
| Quarter : a Quarter 
| Bottles Bottles 
‘ | All respectable Wine Merchants will supply you with “ Duc de Marne,” or send order with : 
Specially : : dk ie Specially 
: remittance (Postal Order or Cheque) to the Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 
Shipped Shipped 
cr |  FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, AND CO,, Pi 
j | 
Invalids. | FINDLATER’S CORNER, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, S.E., Invalids. 
Tretia nani Who will deliver Carriage Paid to your Door, waa 


Champagne, and prepared by the most skilled men in Epernay. 
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-HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FIRST COMPLETE “LIFE” OF MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, 
Author of “‘Madame Récamier and her Friends." 
With 16 Photogravure Portraits, crown 4to, gilt top, 25s. net. 

** A most handsome quarto, with a wealth and excelience of appointment ; 
enriched with sixteen fine photogravures from paintings of distinguished 
-characters of the time. But it is nota merely ornamental monument, IT Is A 
Work oF Distinct Lirerary anv HisToricaL VaLuE,”"—Scotsman. 

“This handsome illustrated quarto volume......Admirably related by Mr. 
Noel Williams...... the portraits with which the volume is illustrated add greatly 
to its interest. It is so far acknowledged the first attempt to provide English 
readers with anything like u full account of Madame de Pompadour’s life, and 
the work has been so thoroughly done that the proverbial ‘ long-felt want ’ has 
now been abundantly satisfied.’’—St. James’s Gazette. re 

““Mr. Noel Williams, who is favourably known bya clever appreciation of 
«Madame Récamier and her Friends,’ has in this sumptuous monograph given 
a vivid picture of the French Court at the most notorious epoch in modern 
times.”—Standard. 

A few Copies remain of ‘‘MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRIENDS,” 
Signed and«Numbered, with 24 Plate Portraits (eight of which are in photo- 
gravure), demy 4to, 30s. net. 


MEDITATIONS OF AN AUTOGRAPH 


COLLECTOR. By Avrn H. Joune. Bound in half-leather gilt, 
demy 8vo, with very many Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 
“This is an interesting book, reproducing the gems of a valuable collection. 
oun A large number of intimate letters from famous men and women.”—Times. 
* Delightful.” —Spectator. 


New Illustrations by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 
GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 


Illustrated by Epwin A. Anpey, R.A. With Introduction by AusTIN 
Dosson. Small 4to, cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

This beautiful quarto contains upwards of 30 Full-page Drawings by Mr. 

Abbey, while Mr. Austin Dobson contributes a Critical Appreciation of Gold- 


smith. 
A New Volume of Essays by W. D. HOWELLS. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. _ Illustrated, 


demy 8vo, 10s. 64. Uniform with the Author’s “ Literary Friends and 
Acquaintance ” and ‘* Heroines of Fiction.” 


THE .BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA 


(Roumanian Folk Songs). Collected from the Peasants by H&LeNnr 
VacarEsco. Translated by CARMEN SyLvA and ALMA STRETTELL. A New 
and Enlarged Edition, with some new matter. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra 
gilt, 5s. net. 





THE ABBEY SHAKESPEARE 


THE important announcement is made by MESSRS. 
HARPER AND BROTHERS that the Series of 
Drawings Illustrating Shakespeare’s Tragedies and 
Histories, upon which 


EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A., 

has long been engaged, are about to be given 
to the public through the medium of HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE. Essays by the leading Shakespearian 
authorities of the day will accompany Mr. Abbey’s 
Illustrations, under the general supervision of the 
eminent poet, novelist, and critic, 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 

who will himself contribute some of the Papers. The 
Series opens with “KING LEar,” in the Christmas 
Number, accompanied by magnificent reproductions 
of four of Mr. Abbey’s Illustrations, one of which is 
in colours. The essay upon this play will be by 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
the great poet, who stands to-day by common 
consent unsurpassed as a Shakespearian authority. 
From this preliminary announcement it will be 
seen that the Series will be the most important 
contribution to Art and Literature ever accredited 
to magazine enterprise. The expenditure of the 
thousands of pounds involved (running well into five 
figures) could only be borne by a journal having the 
enormous circulation all over the World of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER NUMBER READY NOVEMBER 28th. 
Price One Shilling. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, London and New York. 











MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO,S Lisp 
RURAL ENGLAND: 


Being an Account of Agricultural and Social Rese 
carried out in the Years 1901-1902, 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “A Farmer's Year,” &c, 





arches 


With 23 Agricultural Maps, and 75 Illustrations from Photog 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. r 
*,* Prospectus sent on application, 


taphs, 





aT 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER, 


Edited by his WIFE. 


With 6 Photogravure Illustrations (3 Portraits) 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. ; 


MALLET DU PAN AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By Bernarp MAtuetr. With Photo. 
gravure Portrait, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Tn every way one of the best and most interesting book 
published this year.......First-rate from a literary point et view fai eganre beet 
ideas, every page of the book is interesting, suggestive, and thoughtful “ 
takes, as we have said, a very high rank among the biographical literatur “ 
the year ; we will venture to add, of the century.”—Spectator. mans 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, 


By Manvett CreicuTon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., &c., late Bishor 
of London. Edited by Lovisz Creiaaton. Crown 8y0 
5s. net. ; 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS TO THE 
ROLLS SERIES. By WiLi1AM Stusss, D.D., formerly Bishop 
of Oxford, and Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. Collected and Edited by Arraun 
HASSALL, M.A., Student, Tutor, and sometime Censor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Tn truth it was the width of his knowledge and his sympathy which 
the past of England live in these pages as it had never a Sooke fete 
—The Rev. W. H. Huron, B.D., in the Cornhill Magazine, Dec., 102 


THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHERMENT 
OF THE TRILINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, 
By Arruur Joun Booru, M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis 
8vo, 14s. net. 


ROMAN AFRICA: an Outline of the History 


of the Roman Occupation of North Africa, based chiefly upon 
Inscriptions and Monumental Remains in that Country. By 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM, F.\S.A., F.R.I.B.A. With 30 Reproduc- 
tions of Original Drawings by the Author, and 2 Maps, 8vo, 
16s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. LANG. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. By Anprew Lana. 

With 7 Full-Page Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is a prettily-told, droll, pathetic story, this ‘Adventure of the First 

Clients.’ Of the following stories, drollery is the main, or sole, characteristic, 

They abound in wild, roaring fun. They are, in short, the sport of a writer 
who himself possesses the gitt of perpetual boyhood.”—Daily News. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from, COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 

of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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THE COMPLETED 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Up to date in respect of d 
j THIRTY-FIVE VOLUMES. 


every possible subject. 


“The Times” announces the completion of the new “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

The great reputation which the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” enjoys in all our minds gives it a position so long 
recognised that an effort is required before we can regard the book from a new point of view. If the Strand, from 
Charing Cross to Somerset House, were suddenly transformed into a broad avenue bordered with great oaks and wide 
margins of turf, it would perplex any one who had not seen the change to imagine the new scene; it would still be to 
his mind’s eye, a narrow, crowded street, with insufficient space for foot passengers between the kerbstone and the 
houses. Just as those who pass through the Strand every day forget that it is, after all, but a narrow street, so we 
are accustomed to think of the “ EF neyclopedia Britannica ” as we and our forefathers have known it in its successive 
editions, as a book incomparably more useful than any other book which served every purpose that could be imagined. 
It was, indeed, a noble monument of the world’s scholarship, infinitely superior to any other work of reference. It 
was a book to which one could always turn for an evening’s quict reading, confident that the time spent in its society 

vould enlarge and invigorate the mind, and the respect with which it was regarded made the reader reluctant to 
acknowledge to himself that there was one purpose it failed to serve. 

It did not quickly answer a question when one had onby a little time to spare and desired promptly to obtain 
one single item of information. 

This was not a defect in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” it was a merit, so long as one turned to the volumes with 
a large and general question in mind. But the conditions of modern life are such that the reader cannot always spare 
the time to learn all that he would be the richer for learning. 

It would have been quite possible to remake the ‘“ Encyclopaedia Britannica” upon an altogether new plan: instead 
of dividing it into 26,000 readable articles, to divide it into half a million brief explanations. But, if this course had 
been adopted, the reader’ s loss would have been greater than his gain—he would have had a book for his moments of 
haste, but he would have lost the best book for his use during the a which found him less hurried. 

One solution of the problem was obviously to give the reader two different copies of the “ incyclopedia 
Britannica” in two diffent forms, the one a library of treatises, the other a dictionary of facts. But the “Enceyelo- 

pedia Britannica” as it is fills 35 volumes, and twice 35 volumes would have been an altogether impracticable size 
Fe a book. 

Yet at great cost and by great labour this result has been attained. An index has been prepared which contains 
600,000 entries, which divides “the book into 600,000 parts. The index refers not only to an individual page, but to an 
individual quarter of a page, so that when one turns to the place indicated one’s glance falls at once upon the very 
words that answer the question in point. 

The library has not been disturbed, you can put the index out of your mind except when for purposes of hasty 
reference you desire to convert your library into a dictionary of facts, you have lost nothing and you have gained a new 
and very practical element of value which the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” has never before yielded. The scholarship 
and the charm which have been characteristic of the book for so many years are still there. The 24 volumes of the 
Ninth Edition survive unchanged as a part of the Tenth Edition. The new volumes added are fully up to the high 
standard established, but a broader utility, a swifter convenience, an altogether new character, has been given to the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Since “ The Times” first began to bring the best reading matter within the reach of the larger public, it has 
pursued one undeviating policy, a policy which yields very material advantages to the book-buyer, and on the other 
hand imposes one condition with which the purchaser cannot refuse to comply if he really desires to pay the lowest price 
for the best literature. 


Briefly, the system is as follows: 
1. A book is offered at less than its market value. 
The completed “ Encyclopedia Britannica” in 35 volumes 
is offered to-day at less than half the catalogue price. 


2. This economy is effected in favour of those who book their orders promptly, so that “‘ The Times” may know in 
advance how many copies must be printed and bound, and thus conduct the processes of manufacturing at 
the lowest possible cost. The old theory of bookselling was to sell to those who came first at a high price, 
and reduce the price to belated buyers. ‘The Times” reverses this plan, and offers the low price to the 
prompt purchasers, leaving those who delay (and thus fail to assist “The Times” in effecting economies of 
manufacture) to pay a higher price when they do buy. 

Only those who order the completed “ Encyclopedia Britan- 


> 


nica’ now can hope to secure it at the minimum price. 


3. The purchaser to whom the monthly payment system is more convenient than the payment of a lump sum is at 
no disadvantage. He obtains the use of his book just as quickly, and the difference between the instalment 
price and the cash price is so small that he is not securing this security at a cost which renders its advantages 
illusory, as is generally the case with any method of business other than the ready money method. 

One guinea is all that need be paid now to secure this 
exceptional bargain. 





INQUIRY FORM. 


Tae Manacer, “THE TIMES,” Pristina House Square, E.C. This Inquiry Form can be sent to us in an 

Please send 1 rticulars of the prices and terms for the completed “ Encyclopedia 3 

—_ Britannica,” im 39 Volumes, i iti open envelope, with a Halfpenny Stamp 

' or senda Postcard asking for full details. 
MEINE sivesseecsecsunserstessasdanisaceeicénsededa scbsentonsassuesessuessovenctnudeaes Gousicauscosesusaceenisaverses 

SP. 73 TUTE ie OC CAIN ONE. osc ss sicctacsvechas cond ccdeve tudasevnsspaelanchiy AwTRA Upasas Maan nas neieabubneGEas 


I sa ic cau tation shxeinnnaanctsied sea viducdnigeienbnbieba naa wispaeandensamiannnnaaaaamaeneRtia 


Those who already have the 24 earlier volumes, and would like to procure the new volumes, and thus convert the Ninth into the Tenth Edition, 
should apply to“ The Times” for information as to special prices, 
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THE “LITTLE TREASURE’ 


BOOKS. 


JUST OUT. 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 


By K. T. PURDON. 


Tmperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RE- 


CREATIONS. Collected by Mrs. 
TREBECK. 2 parts, imperial 32mo, 


paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE- 


BOOK. A Selection of Poems and 
Hymns for Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. Bramston. Imperial 32mo, 
paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
** Just the little book to give to the elder and 
more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild or a 
Sommunicants’ Class.”—Guardian. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Edited by Mrs. TREBECK. Im- 
perial 32mo, cloth, 6d.; printed in red 
and black, cloth boards, 1s. 

** An excellent little book.”—Chuich Bells. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. By A.M. ALEXANDER. Im- 
perial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


** One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across,” — Hospital, 


THE CONFLICT; or, Fore- 
warned, Forearmed. By SIDNEY 
PuHILuIPs, M.A. Imperial 32mo, paper, 
3d.; cloth, 6d. : 

A helpful little booklet for boys leaving 
school. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


By G. M. IRELAND BLACKBURNE, Im- 
perial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


‘Miss Blackburne has shown in this little book 
not only that she sees and recognises many of the 
difficulties that beset girls, but that she can touch 
them with a kindly, sympathetic hand.”—Speciator, 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF 
PLAYS. By M. Cooper. 2 parts, im- 
perial 32mo, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. 
each. 


“Well-written, amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses,"'"—School Guardian. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 
COOKERY. By ALICE MASSINGBERD. 
2 parts, imperial 32mb, paper, 3d, each ; 
cloth, 6d. each. 
**A most fascinating little work.”"—Queen. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


JOSEPHA CRANE. Illustrated, imperial 
32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d, 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. F. Yorke SMITH. Imperial 
32mo, paper cover, 3d, ; cloth, 6d. 
“ Every housewife should read and keep by her.” 


—Outiook, 
ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. By the} 


Editors of the ‘‘Sun-Children’s Budget.” 
Imperial 32mo, paper cover, 3d.; cloth, 
6d. 


London: 


THOS, DE LA RUE & 60.’S 


LIST. 


Cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, handsomely printed in 
Red and Black, 5s. net. 
PATIENCE, GAMES OF. _ Iilus- 


trated by numerous Diagrams. By “‘ Tarsart.” 





Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, handsomely printed in 
Red and Black, reduced price, 10s. 6d. net. 
PATIENCE GAMES. WITH EX- 
AMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated 

with numerous Diagrams. By “‘ CavenD1s#,” 





SECOND EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
handsomely printed in Red and Black, 5s. net. 


BRIDGE, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. Stated and Explained, and its Practice 
Illustrated by means of Hands Played Com- 
pletely Through. By ‘‘ HELLEsPONT.” 





FOURTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
3s. 6d. net. 


BRIDGE ABRIDGED; or, Practical 


Bridge. By W. Darton. 





SEVENTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 


3. 6d. net. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide to 
the Game by “ Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge 
by “Bapswortu.”—Also THE POCKET GUIDE 
TO BRIDGE. By ‘‘Boaz.” 6d. net. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION.—With the New 
Code of Laws (revised 1900), 
90th Thousand.—Cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s, net, 
handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By ‘*CavEeNnvisg.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
SEVENTH EDITION.—Carefully Revised, crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd, net. 
BILLIARDS. 3y «J. BENNETT, 
Retired Champion. Edited by “CavenpisgH.” 

With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 

NTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 

5s. net, handsomely printed in Red and Black. 

PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by “‘ Cavenpisu.” 








FOURTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout, 5s, net. 


, , 

ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopied by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by “‘ Cavenpisu.” 





FOURTH EDITION.—Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
5s. net, handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: American 


Leads and the Unblocking Game, By “ Caven- 
DISH.” 





THIRD EDITION.—$vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1/6 net. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, 
With a Guide to the Game by *“* CavENDISH.”’ 


CARD GAMES BY ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 


6d. each net. American Leads (8vo). Pocket 
Sertes: Whist (5)— Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand; 





Piguet. Rubicon Rezique. Polish Beézique. 
Ecarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial, Spoil- 
Five. Calabrasella, Sixty-six. 





SEVENTH EDITION,—Cap. 8vo, cloth, giit extra, 
3s. Gd. net. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 


Dr. Pore, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectua! Aspects of the Modern Game,— 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





Cap. vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d, net. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 
. 3 eee ; and a Treatise on the Game 
vy JAMES Cray, 


’ 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES 
CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1903, in 
great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers.—Also ‘* FINGER," ‘* THUMB,” 
and ‘*PALM"-SHAPED DIARIES, and the 
New ‘“* DIAMOND” DIARIES, in neat Cases, 





Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., Limited, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO,, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, EC, 


ee 


From WILLIAMS and NORGATE'S Ligr, 


READY TO-DAY, crown 8yo art li 
With Portraits in Photogravure 
Colours, and a Facsimile, 


GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON 
GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON 
GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON 
And of Some of his Relations and Friends, 
3y AGNES GRACE WELD. 


Wi:th an Appendix by Maup Tennysoy an 
late BertRAM TENNyson, — one 


4s. 6d, 
nd in ™ 


JUST READY, 8s. net, d ae v0, c} 
SECOND EDITION? °°! 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGy, 
By WILHELM WUNDT. 
Translated, with the Co- ti t 
by CHARLES Husesep Jose Ee eee 
Instructor of Psychology, Yale University, 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
THE FOUNDERS OF 
CHRISTIANITY, 


Discourses upon the Origin of the Christian 
Religion. 


By the Rev. JAMES CRANBROOK, of Edinburgh, 


New Edition, Annotated, with References and 
a Biographical Notice of the Author, 
“This edition is annotated with references, and 
the perspicacity, vigour, and coherence of the dis. 
courses are beyond question.”—Aberdeen Press, 


JUST PUBLISHED, VOL. XII., 1902-1903; 16mo, 
x1.-1,322 pp.; half-parchment, gilt, red edges, . 
lis. net. 


MINERVA. 
Jahrbuch der Gelehrten Welt. 


Year-Book of the Universities, Colleges, 
Technical and other High Schools, Museums, 
Observatories, Learned Societies. Libraries, 
&c., of the Whole World. With a List of their 
Professors, Lecturers, Officers, Librarians, 
&c., and with an Index of over 33,000 Names. 

The new volume of this most useful and interest- 
ing book has been again considerably enlarged, and 
contains a good deal cf fresh material. Prospectus 
and specimen sheet free on application, 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C.; 
and 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
FOR DECEMBER, 1902. 


America's Brp FoR Navat Supremacy. By Archi- 
bald S. Hurd. 

Tue Weak Seor in THE AMERICAN Repustic, By 
J. Weston. 

Tue Rear Ossect or Corn Laws. By Sir 
Guilford L. Molesworth, K.C.I.E. 

Tue TANGLE or Lonpvon Locomotion. By Sidney 
Low, L.C.C. 

Our Pusiic ScuHoots as A Pustic Perit. By Sir 
Oliver Lodge, F.R.S, (Principal of the University 
of Birmingham). 

RELIGION AND PuyrsicaL Science. By His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland. 

Tur JESUITS AND THE Law IN ENGLAND, By the 
Rey. Father Gerard, S.J. 

Tue DrasA OF THE Future. By Oswald Crawfurd. 

Tur WoMAN-HEADED SERPENT IN ART. By Mrs. 
W. Kemp-Welch. 

CHANGES IN THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. By 
Charles L, Eastlake. 

IcnosLe Use or THE Crassics. By the Hon. Boyd 

Winchester (late United States Minister, 

Switzerland). 

Tue Georoics oF Vircit: Book III., Lines 440-566, 

By the Right Hon. Lord Burghcelere. 

A Possizte ADDITION TO THE Duai ALLiaNcE, By 

Demetrius C. Boulger. 

Tue Story or “Tue Fourts Party,”--II, Irs 

Proeress. By Harold E. Gorst. 

Last Monts. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOT?’S — 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 











GOLD MEDAL, 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EpITOoR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 








BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


Street, Strand, W.C, 
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NOW READY. 
of all BOOKSELLERS, and at RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
The Treasury 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED CHURCH MAGAZINE. 
With this Number are given away Two Supplements: 
1. A Beautiful Picture of ‘* THE VIRGIN AND CHILD.” 
; By one of the All Saints’ Community. 


92, CHRISTMAS CAROLS (New and Old). 
Illuminated in Colours by AGNes A. HILTon. 





With Music. 





And among many other Attractive Features of this Number are 
the following : 


“WHEN | WAS A BOY.” 


By LORD HALIFAX. 
With a New Portrait of his Lordship, specially taken for The Treasury. 
ISTMAS STORIES. Illustrated. By S. Bartna- 
— Jervis, Kataarine S. Macquoiw, and Mapet DeaRMER. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. Illustrated. By the Rey. 
Newton Mant. 

LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS OF THE NATIVITY. 
Tilustrated. By Acnes A, HILTON, 

THE WINTER SHIFTS OF BIRDS. Illustrated. By Ricuarp 
Kearron, F.Z.S. 

The above will be in addition to all the usual features of the month, including 

the continuation of Katharine Tynan’s charming story. 


Price ONE SHILLING net. 


By post, is. 4d. 


G.J. PALMER and SONS, 32 Little Queen Street, London, W.C. 


SANDS AND CO. 








LOVE, AND LOUISA. A Novel. By 


E, Marta Atvanest, Author of “‘ Peter, a Parasite.” Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“Louisa is a delightful and interesting person; it is quite a pleasure to 

know her...... We recommend the story to all those who enjoy the now rare 
sensation of falling in love with the heroine of a novel.”—Spectator, 


THE LITTLE COLONEL. A Novel. 


By Miva Dorte (Mrs, Charles W. Young), Author of ‘On Parole,’’ 
Crown 5v0, price 6s, 


THE CITY OF CONFUSION. A 


Novel. By C. B. Woop. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


A SPORTING GARLAND. Hunting, 


Shooting, and Fishing, In Colour. By Ceci Atptn., Oblong 4to, 
price 6s, 


Lonpon: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epirep sy W. L. Courtney. 

DECEMBER, 1902. 
“Tae Greatest Cotontan Minister.” By Diplomaticus. 
RACE AND ReLicion. By Sir A. C. Lyall, K.C.B. 
Tue Yourn or Taine. By Mary Duciaux (A. Mary F. Robinson), 
SociaLism suB Rosa. By J. 4. R. Marriott. 
On PREACHING AND REaDING THE GosPEL. An Address by Sir Squire Bancroft, 
ARE THE Pupiic Scuoons a Fatture? By Baron Pierre de Coubertin, 
=o Army TRAINING AND THE AUXILIARY Forces. By Robert A, 

ohnson, 

Tue Prostem or Reticious ConvERSION, By Dr. Beattie Crozier, 
Way IRELAND 18 DistoyaL. By M. McD. Bodkin, K.C, 
Curistian ScieNck AND Mortat Minp, By Mrs. Stobart, 
Ibeatism. By Walter Lennard. 
An UncommerciaL THEATRE. By Stephen Gwynn, 
Tur Foreign INVASION OF CANADA, By Archibald S, Hurd, 
THE Sportsman’s Liprary. By F. G. Aflalo. 
MANgIND IN THE MakING (III.) By H. G. Wells, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Lrp., London. 
OOKS.—Libraries and Single 


} Cash. Utmost value given. 
Catalogues free, 














Volumes Purchased for 
10St 1 Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. 
Special bargains: Lingard’s History, 10 vols., Library Edition 


(£5 5s.), 32s. 6d. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., illustrated (£12 123.), £6 63. 
List free.—F, W. HOLLAND, 21 Jobn Bright St., Birmingham 


Books wanted, 





The Pilot 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 


Literature, and Learning. 


EDITED BY 


D. ©. LATHBURY. 


The Publication of 


THE PILOT 


will be resumed on 


Saturday December 6th. 


AT ALL NEWSAGENTS’ & BOOKSTALLS, 


Price THREEPENCE. 





OFFICES: 


2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, 





LONDON, W.C. 
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THE TEMPLE 
BIOGRAPHIES 


FIRST VOLUME: 


MAZZINI. By Botton Kino, M.A. With 


Portraits and Illustrations, large crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The “Temple Biographies,’ under the Editorship of DUGALD 
MACFADYEN, M.A., will bring together in a convenient and readable 
form monographs on lives which command the double interest of 
eminent and recognised service, and the finer aspects and ideals of 
character. BROWNING, by Prof. Dowpen; WATTS, by Rev. 


HvuGH MACMILLAN. and several other volumes are in preporation ; 


see Prospectus, sent ae 


NEW BOOK BY M. GASTON PARIS. 
MEDIAEVAL FRENCH LITERATURE. by 


Gaston Parts. (New Volume in the “Temple Primers.’”’) Cloth, 1s, net. 


THE BISHOP OF RIPON’S NEW BOOK. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


THE SCRIPTURES. Cloth, 1s. net; leather, 1s. 6d. net. Companion 
Volume to the ** Temple Bible,” in 25 vols, (particulars post-free), 
«© A masterly summary of the critical position as it affects the character, the 
ere’ sdibility, and the spir itual worth of the Bible. — wardian. 


LOVE AND LIFE. By H. B. Seaein: With 6 


Photogravures fr ym Paintings by Mr. Warrs. Long feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


a 


THE MASTER ‘MUSICIANS. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, 3s, 6d, net per vol. New Volumes: 


HAYDN. by J. Curupert Happen. 
MOZART. 


CLOISTER LIBRARY. Edited by A. R. WALLER—III. 


GEORGE HERBERT’S TEMPLE AND 


PRIEST TO THE TEMPLE. With Photogravure Portrait. Square pott 
Bro, cloth, 2s. 6d, net ; lambekin, 3 3s. Gd, net; vellum (imited), 5s. net. 


3y Eustace J. BREAKSPEARE. 





"YR, (J. M. DENT & CO.) 2596" 


FROM 


F. E. ROBINSON & 60.’S LIST. 


READY DECEMBER 9ru. 


25 Years in 17 Prisons. By No. 7. 
The Life Story of an Ex-Convict, with his 
Impressions of our Prison System and of the 
working of the Prison Act of 1898. With 
S Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth designed, 


3s, Gd. net, 





COLLEGE HISTORIES. 
New Volumes Just Published. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
ST. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL, 





JUST PUBLISHED. THE AUTHORISED HISTORY. 


THE ORDER OF THE HOSPITAL 


OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. Being a History of the English 
Hospitallers of St. John, their Rise and Progress. By Rev. W. K. R. 
LEDFORD and Lieut.-Col. RicHARD HOLBECHE, re spectively Genealogist and 
Librarian of the Order. Profusely Iliustrated, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 


~ 


7s. Od, net. 
* An excellent and informing new work.”—Daily Mail. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS OF 


EUROPE: their History and Chief Features, With numerous Illustra- 

tions. By C. V. A. PEEL, F.Z.S., _2.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘Somaliland,” 

‘* Wild Sport in the Outer Hebrides,” &c, Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. net. 
[Nearly ready. 


PICTURESQUE SUSSEX. A Volume 


of Sketches by Duncan Mourn. With Descriptive sasegome by W. J. 
Harpy, &.S.A. Foolscap 4to, art line n cover, gilt top, 6s. net 








"[December. 





oe aie 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 





CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


EPISODES OF TIIE MONTH, 

THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY AND THRE GERMAN Navy 
By Enquirer. 

PART OF OUR NATION: A WORD FOR THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN LOYALISTS. By Lady Edward Cecil. 

BROWNING’S CASUISTRY. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. 

A COUNTRY SIDE FORLORN. By Ernest E. Williams. 

THE FORMATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, by Sip 
Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. ‘ 

A POOL OF SILOAM. By Miss Somerville. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE LONDON WATER QUESTION, 
sy F. Harcourt Kitehin. 

A REMINISCENCE OF LORD DUFFERIN’S VICEROY ALTY, 
By Major-General Sir Edwin Collen, G.C.LE. (late 


Military Member of Council). 
SHAKESPEAREAN PARADOXES, 
SOME SELECTED SPEECHES. 
Sweden and Norway. 
GREATER BRITAIN, 
CORRESPONDENCE : — GUNNERY VERSUS PAINT—A 
REPLY. By Captain Crofton, R.N. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


sy J. Churton Collins. 
by His Majesty the King of 


London: EDWARD maaan F Reaiend Street, 


J. NISBET AND | c0’S. UST. 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS OF MRS. RUSSELL 


GURNEY. Edited by her Niece. With Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, 
Mrs. Russell Gurney will long be remembered by all who knew her as a 
Woman who combined great cultivation and social charm with a dee ap and vivid 
feeling of religion. Her letters to her many friends are remarkable for their 
biogri na shical interest, for the spirit they show, and for the counsel they convey. 


THE LIFE OF DR. MARTINEAU, 


By the Rev. JamES DRrumMonD, and the Rev. C. B. Upton. With Portraits 
and Illustrations, in 2 large vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 
«These volumes intensify, if possible, our admiration for Dr. Martineau’s 
great intellectual powers, his rare skill as a dialectician, his splendid faculty 
for exposition; but, above all, for a rare sweetness and graciousness of spirit 
and fora profound insight into the things that matter.’’— Westminster Gazette, 


~ STORIES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
THE WORK OF OLIVER BYRD. 


By Apretine Sercgant, Author of “The Story of a Penitent Soul,” 
“The Treasure of ry tain Scarlett,” &e. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“*A story of enthralling interest and much distinction, Miss Sergeant has 
seldom done so well.” —Pall Mull Gazette. 


MY LADY JOANNA: a Chronicle of 


the King’s Children. By Miss E. Everett-Green, Author of “ French and 

English,” ‘‘ Marjorie of Silvermead,” &c. Fully I/lustrated, crown 8vo, 5s, 
“Miss Everett-Green’s latest venture in the field of historical romance will 
sustain the high reputation already won...... It is very picturesque an 
stirring. "Daily News. 


IN FOREST LANDS = a Story for Boys. 


By Gorpon Stasis, M.D., R.N. Fully Tiustested, handsome binding, 
extra crown 8yo, gilt "eds ges, 5s. 
“Tt is literally a book of adventure, thoroughly to be recommended to boys.” 
—Dirmingham Daily Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ““ HELEN’ S BABIES.” 
SOME BOYS’ DOINGS. Extra cr. 8vo, 


3s. 6d, 
« T he author of *1] Helen’ 8 Babies’ has given us ac hi arming book, "—Wor orld. 























NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


FROISSART IN BRITAIN. By Hesnr 


Newrortt. With 24 Full- page oa taken from pe Hors in the 
British Museum, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ne 
“* We can think of no better book | for boys than this.”—Times, 








Great Russell Street. 


London: F, E. ROBINSON and CO., 20 


JAMES NISBET and CO,, , isk 21 Berners Street, London, W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





RALPH CONNOR’S NEW NOVEL. 


First English Edition of 72.9 Copies Ready in a Few Days. 
rice 6s. 


GLENGARRY DAYS 


By RALPH CONNOR, 


The Little White Bird.—By J. M. BARRIE, SECOND 

EDITION, completing 25,000 Copies of the English Edition, 6/- 
THE TIMES.—“ One of the most charming books ever written.. ..An exquisite 
jece of work. Mr. Barrie has given us the best of himself, and we can think of uo 

higher praise.” na 

Fuel of Fire.—vby ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
SECOND EDITION, completing 25,000 Copies of tie English Edition, 6/- 

LY MAIL.-—“ Miss Fowler at her best.” z 
DMEN BUM, -** Fuel of Fire’ stands out from the ruck of everyday novels. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.—By ALICE 

Mrs: oWEEL HEGAN. Illustrated. SECOND EDITION, completing 

4,000 Copies of the English Edition. 5- 
THE SPECTATOR.—* This is a finely drawn study of life. 
a delightful book.” 
DAILY NEWS. 

His Majesty Baby, and Some Common People.— 
By IAN MACLAREN, 3/6 

AWhaleman’s Wife.— By FRANK T. BULLEN, Illustrated. 
SECOND EDITION, completing 7,000 Copies of the English Edition. 6/- 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Bullen writes always vigorously, and with charm and 
real distinction, It is always sane and wholesome, as well as readable.” 

The Unnamed: A Romance of Modern ftaly.—by 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX. SECOND EDITION, completing 6,000 Copies of 
the English Edition. 6,- 

THE QUEEN. --“ Is full of dramatic interest.” 


Altogether this is 


“ Full of interest and beauty.” 


Robin Brilliant.—By MRS, DUDENEY, 6;- 
MORNING POST. —‘‘ Admirably drawn. Most effective.” 
DAILY MAIL.—‘ A brilliant piece of work.” 

A Daughter of the Sea.—By AMY LE FEUVRE, 6)- 


RECORD.--*A most clever and picturesque story, It will be read with real 


“pe ” 
@tloy ment, 


The Bells of Portknockie.—By DAVID LYALL. 6)- 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The stories have touches of genuine pathos and of tender 
humour. All of them are unstrained and natural, and all are inspired and directed 
by the spirit of carnest and honest goodness, which, after all, is one of the great 
powers in literature and in life.” 


Behind the Granite Gateway.—By W. SCOTT *u ao. 


Near Relations. —By ADELINE SERGEANT. 6/- 
GLASGOW HERALD-—“* Near Relations’ is a charming tale.” 
Not for Crown or Sceptre.—PBy D. ALCOCK. 6/- 


The Uniform Edition of 
IAN MACLAREN’S Works. 
BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSI. 
THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 
KATE CARNEGIE, 

APLTERWARDS. 
Each Volume 3,6 


The Uniform Edition of 


J. M. BARRIE’S Works. 
A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 
WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 
MY LADY NICOTINE. 
Each Volume 3,6 





THE “BOOKMAN” BOOKLETS. 


Messrs. HODDER & STOUGHTON have just published the first Two Volumes 
of “HE BOOKMAN” BOOKLETS, a series of Popular Illustrated Monographs 
of Great Writers. The Booklets are bound in cloth, and are produced through- 
out on the firiest art paper. They are magnificently illustrated and each Volume 
contains a special half-tone p!.otozravure frontispiece. 

Now Ready, 1/- each net (post free 1.3). 
Thomas Carlyle.—By G. K. CHESTERTON and J. E. HODDER 
WILLIAMS, With illustrations and Frontispiece. 


Robert Louis Stevenson.—ly W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
G. K. CHESTERTON, &c. With Illustrations and Frontispiece. 








| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


The Death of Christ: Its Place and Interpretation 
in the New Testament.—By Rev. Professor JAMES 
DENNEY, D.D. SECOND EDITION, completing FIFTH THOUSAND, IN 
THE PRESS, 6- 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Since the appearance of Dr. Dale’s great work on the 

Atonement, now more than a quarter of a century ago, we have had no such 

masterly treatinent of the subject as Professor Denney gives us in this book. It 

is undoubtedly a notable book, which will do much to revivify both Christian 
thought and Christian preaching on the subjeet of the death of Christ.” 


Biblical and Literary Essays.—Py the late Professor 
A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D. (Ready ina few days. 6 - 


The Church and the Ministry in the Early Cene 
turies.—By THOMAS M. LINDSAY, D.D., Principal of the 
United Free Church College, Glasgow. (Ready shortly. 10/6 


Sojourning with God, and other Sermons.—By the 
Rey. ROBERT RAINY, D.D.. Principal of the United Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. [Ready immediately. 


The Household of Faith: Portraits and Essays. 
By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. [Ready in a few days. 7/6 


The Seven Cardinal Virtues.—By the Rev. Professor 
JAMES STALKER, D.D. A New Volume of the“ Little Books on Religion 
Series.” 1/6 

The Life of the Master.—-By Rev, JOHN WATSON, D.D. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 6- 

DAILY NEWS.—* An admirable book. Tt has all the charm of Dr. Watson's 
style and power of dramatic presentation,” 


The Representative Men of the Bible.—By Rev. 

GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. FIFTH THOUSAND. 6/- 
DAILY NEWS.—* The charm and freshness of Dr. Matheson’s previous works 

have won for him a wide constituency, and any volume from his pen is sure of a 

hearty welcome.” 

The Theology of Christ’s Teaching.—By JOHN M. 
KING, Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg. With an Introduction by 
the Rey. Professor JAMES ORR, D.D. 10/6 


The Bible and Modern Criticism. — By Sir ROBERT 
ANDERSON, K.C.B., LL.D. With a Preface by the Right Rev. HANDLEY 
(.G. MOULE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. SECOND EDITION. 7/6 

RECORD.—* Sir Robert Anderson is well known to thoughtful readers as the 
writer of works of singular logical directness, and the present is justly styled by 
the Bishop of Durham, in a preface of striking cogency as well as beauty, ‘this 
remarkable book.’” 

The Gospel and Social Questions. — By the Rev. 
AMBROSE SHEPHERD, Glasgow. SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

26 


South African Missionary 
and Statesman. By the Rev. Professor W. DOUGLAS 
MACKENZIE, M.A. Net 7/6 

TIMES.—“ John Mackenzie was indeed a man who deserved a biography, and 
in his son he has found a chronicler whose impartiality is worthy of acknowledg- 
ment.” 

Erromanga: 
ROBERTSON, of Erromarga, 
With numerous Illustrations, 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Few mission fields have such romantic associations 
as the New Hebrides, and this account of Erromanga is singularly rich in interest- 
ing material. It deserves a hearty reception, not only in missionary circles, but 
from the wider audience interested in the islands of the South Pacitic.” 


My Life-Work.—By SAMUEL SMITH, M.P, With Portraits 
and Ilustrations, Net §- 
Urijah Rees Thomas: His Life and Work.—By 
DAVID MORGAN THOMAS, of the Inner Temple. With Portrait. 7.6 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“It is the story of a life that is beautiful in its har- 
mony, in its intensity, and its result, ‘The book should be a stimulus to Christian 
workers throughout the land.” 
Popular Hymns and their Writers.—By FRANCIS A, 
6- 


JONES. With numerous Portraits and Facsimiles, 


John Mackenzie, 


The Martyr Isle.—By the Rev. H. A. 
Edited by JOHN FRasER, B.A, 2m 





THE BEST AND MOST IMPORTANT GUIDE TO CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 





The Christmas Number of 
THE BOOKMAN, 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 
IN ART BINDING, 1/- NET, 


THE PRESENTATION | = res:utcd a Poxtioto 


NOMBER of 
of Four 


CONTAINING 
NOTICES & 
REVIEWS OF 
NEARLY 


350 
NEW 
BOOKS 


bate 152 
ILLUS- 


trations PAGES 


“THE BOOKMAN” 
Famous Portraits 


of 


PORTFOLIO | tart et aR Sn ce at jBuras, Byron, Shelley, Longfellow. 


presented ina beautiful art wrapper, printed in colour. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT CHILDREN. 


THE CHILD MIND. By R. H. 

BRETHERTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

*‘ This deeply interesting and original work...... All who wish to understand 

and help their children, or those of others, cannot fail to rise from its pages 
with a sharpened insight into the mystery and poetry of the child mind.” 

—Spectator. 

‘* All interested in childhood and in the pretty ways of children should read 

this book.”—Daily Mail. 


DREAM DAYS. By Kewnern Granane. 


With 10 Full-page Photogravures, Title-page, Cover-Design, and Tail-pieces, 
by MAXFIELD PARRISH. Small 4to, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 














NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


THE SOCIAL LADDER. By Cuartts 
DANA GIBSON. Large Cartoons, oblong folio (12 by 18 inches), uniform 
with ‘‘A Widow and Her Friends.” 20s. 

*.* Mr. JOHN LANE has prepared an Illustrated Booklet, entitled “‘ THE 

GIBSON AMERICAN GIRL,” containing 10 Reproductions from Designs 

by Mr. C. D. Gibson, which will be sent post-free to any address upon receipt 

of a post-card, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, or 


MIRTH AND MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esquire. A 
New Edition, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, a Title-page, and a Cover- 
Design by HERBERT COLE. Large crown Svo, 6s, 


IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. With 


numerous Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs, crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, a Title-page 
and Cover-Design by K. M. ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


HEROINES OF POETRY. By 


CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD, Author of ‘Wagner’s Heroes,” 
“Wagner’s Heroines.” With 10 Full-page Illustrations, a Title-Page, and 
Cover-Design, by HENRY OSPOVAT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 




















POETRY. 


SELECTED POEMS. By Wituam 


WATSON. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; bound in leather, at 5s. net. 


\ 
THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE: 2 Sonnet 
Sequence. By EDMOND HOLMES. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
*,.* Mr. Edmond Holmes’ previous Sonnet Sequence, ‘* The Silence of Love,” 
published between three and four years ago, is now in its Sixth Thousand. 











| 
CHAMBERS’S 


CYGLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 


In 3 vols. imp. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each net. Vols. I. and II 
now ready. ? 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.p, 


Containing Contributions by Rev. Stopford Brooke Ednu 
Gosse, Mr. A. W. Pollard, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Andeae rand 
Professor Saintsbury, Mr. Sidney Lee, Professor P. Hume Brows’ 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, Mr. S. R. Gardiner,’Mr. F. Hindes Groome, Ww’ 
William Wallace, Mr. Gregory Smith, &e., &ce. ee 


* A book that almost defies criticism. It is throughout on the highest Joye} 
of knowledge, and permanently raises the standard of English literary history.” 
—British Weekly, 











Elegantly Bound and Charmingly Illustrated by W. Rainey, 
Lewis Baumer, Percy Tarrant, W. H. C. Groome, 
J. T. Murray, Harold Copping, &e. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Interesting Stories by L. T. MEADE, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, May 
BALDWIN, G. A. HENTY, G. MANVILLE FENN, ANDREW HOME, &c,, &. 


6s. ’ | 3s. 6d. 
GIRLS OF THE FOREST. By L.’T.| QUEEN ROSE. By L. T. Meang, 


Mrape. |. ‘A capital story for girls—a thought. 
"A bright story with lovable charac- | ful and well-developed tale.”—Scots. 
ters.” —Morning Post. | man, 


DENSLOW’S MOTHER GOOSE.|JACK AND BLACK. A Tale of 
Being the old familiar Rhymes School Life and Adventure, By 
and Jingles of Mother Goose.| ,, Anprew Home, 

Edited and Illustrated by W. W. A capital story for boys......bright 
DENSLow. jand entertaining.” — Glasgow Evening 

“Nothing more gorgeously and | News. 

grotesquely historical and attractive |A PLUCKY GIRL. By May Batpwry, 

has lately struck my eye.” —Punch. “Plenty of fun and shrewd humour 

in the writing. Will prove an immense 
5s. favourite.”—Ladies’ Field. 

STAN LYNN; or, A Boy’s Adven- | LOGAN THE MINGO. ByEpwarps, 


= 


tures in China. By G. Manvitie | ELLIs. 





FENN. “The tale has much of the vigour of 
“Mr. Fenn has the happiest_knack | Fenimore Cooper’s fictions.” 
of picturing jolly, wholesome English 
lads.”—Daily News. . 6d. 
GRIT AND GO. Stories Told by G. A.| LASSIE AND LADDIE. By Mary 
Henry, Guy Boorusy, D. CuRIsTIE | D. Brine. 
Murray, H. A. Brypex, H. Binp-| “‘Its small personages are drawn 
Loss, D. L. Jounstone, &e., &e. | With delightful effect.”—Dundee Adver- 
“Just the book for boys.” — free ttsere 
Tance. | is. 6d. 
THE REBEL OF THE SCHOOL. By/poroTHY DOT. By E. Wserm 
1 T. MEADE. | . 
*« Ingeniously contrived and stirring “ i ee story with a charming 
to the last degree.”—World. heroine of six years.”—Birmingham 
MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Motes- | Post. 
WORTH, | 
“Bright, and breezy, and whole- | 1s. 
some. Will admirably suit those girls| THE SQUIRE’S LITTLE GIRL. By 
who are on the borderland between L. T. Meape. 











irlhood and womanhood.” — Ladies’| ‘‘ An amusing and interesting tale of 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. Field. | country life.”’—Scotsman, 





THE WINDING ROAD. By Exizazetn | cyampers’s RECITATIONS FOR THE CHILDREN. Selected 


GODFREY, Author of ‘‘ Poor Human Nature.’”’” Crown 8vo. 
‘** A distinguished piece of work.”—Athenezum, 
“* A work of art.” —Times. 


and Edited by R. C. H. Morison. 


A Collection of fresh Pieces, including Poems by Mr. Algernon Charles 


“ An idyllic fancy.”—World, Swinburne, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Mr. Clement Scott, 








C. Lehmann, Mr. Gabriel Setoun, Mr. Clifton Bingham, Miss 


, ri Mr. R. 
AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS, Ellen Thorneyeroft Fowler. 1s. 





SEVENTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo. 


‘The little book is so light and bright and alive with inimitable types that THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


you will find it all too short.”—Truth, 
‘Not a dull line in the book.”—Pilot. 





The BEAUTIFUL Mrs. MOULTON. | process of NEW ZEALAND. 


By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, Author of “They That Took the 
Sword.” Crown 8vo. 


**An able novel, that comes little short of being brilliant ; it should be read | PROGRESS OF CANADA. By J. 


with interest by every one that takes it up.’’—Scotsman. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Price 5s. each net. 
* An interesting and intellectual set of books.”—Scotsman, 
PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, AND 
CHINA. By Sie Ricuarp Temp.e, 


PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 
Grorezs McCatt Tueat, D.Lit, 
LL 


1D. 


By R, F. Irving, M.A., and O. T. J. 
ALpeErs, M.A, 





CasTeLL Hopxrys, F.S.S8. 


‘«The book is a fine study of human nature and of American characters and | LITERATURE OF THE CENTURY. | RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. By W.H. 


ideals.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


LUCK O’ LASSENDALE. By the 
EARL of IDDESLEIGH. Crown 8vo. 
‘** It puzzles me how any man who admires ‘ Mansfield Park’ can treat ‘ Luck 





By Professor A. B, pk Mine, M.A. Wirurow, M.A., D.D., F.B.S.C. 





20th CENTURY ISSUE. Revised to 1901. 
Contains Thirty Thousand Articles, contributed by Specialists, such 23 


W. E. Gladstone, R. D. Blackmore, Andrew Lang, W. E. Henley, Canon Ainger, 


oc’ Lassendale’ as a thing of no account.” Thomas A. Edison, A. R. Wallace, Dean Farrar, and a host of writers of equal 





eminence, 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. By|GHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


HENRY HARLAND, Author of “‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” ‘ Comedies 
and Errors,” ‘“ Grey Roses.” Crown 8vo. 
“Mr. Harland deserves well of his generation.” —Outlook. 


Complete in Ten Volumes. Cloth, £5; Half-Morocco, £7 10s. 


‘*Mr. Harland’s dainty and charming novels.”’—Pilot. A HANDSUME AND INVALUABLE SET OF BOOKS FOR A CHRISTMAS 





KITWYK. By; Mrs. Jonn Lane. With 


numerous Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE, ALBERT STERNER, and 


PRESENT. 


The Daily Chronicle says:—** The best Encyclopzedia ever brought out. 


G. W. EDWARDS. Crown 8vo. [Just published. | We have consulted it constantly with increasing admiration for its 
**A very charming little book.”— Westminster Gazette. uniform accuracy.” 


“*A very amusing and fascinating book about life in Holland,’—Mr. G. K. 
CHESTERTON in Daily News. 








W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 





JOHN LANE, Vigo Street, London, W.; and New York, 


47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON: and EDINBURGH, 
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WLIOT STOCK’S New Publications 


In crown Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN OF THE 
UNLEARNED. 


A LAY COMMENTARY. 
By M. C. E. 








These essays (which have appeared occasionally in the Spectator) 
are the plain readings of Bible truths, meant for the plain man, 
and lay no claim either to the standpoint of the higher criticism 


orto that of the professional theologian...... The path the author 
follows is that of sympathy and insight...... The object of the 


essays is, with the aid of the English text, and of a clear and 
sympathetic mind working independently and untrammelled on 
that text, to bring the true and inner meaning of our Lord’s 
teaching home to the heart and mind of the reader. 


In lvol., large crown 8vo, cloth, with a Portrait from a late Photograph, 
6s, net, 


EDWARD WHITE: 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By F. A. FREER. 


The author of this Memoir has sought to present Edward White in his varied 
characteristics ; making the great work of his life the central point of the 
narrative. His life is traced from boyhood upwards, 


His views and opinions are, as far as possible, indicated in his own words, 
by extracts from both published and unpublished utterances. His strong and 
energetic as well as genial and humorous character is pourtrayed, not merely 
in such speeches and writings, but also in letters to correspondeuts, and in a 
series of appreciations by intimate friends and extracts, which appear iu an 
appendix, 





In large 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, profusely Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS: its Origin and Associa- 


tions. Together with its Historical Events and Festive Celebrations 
during Nineteen Centuries, Depicted by Pen and Pencil. By W. F. 
Dawson. 
“*Christmas and its Associations’ is a book of singular interest, containing 


agreat deal of miscellaneous information most attractively presented. What 
Mr. Dawson, the author, does not know about Christmas customs and 
Christmas memories can hardly be worth mentioning.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


Bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and profusely Illustrated, 83. 6d. net, 


1 T a ° 
CHRIST LORE. The Legends and Tradi- 
tions, Myths, Symbols, Customs, and Superstitions of the Christian 
Church. By Frepx. Wm. Hacxwoop, F.B.S.L. 
“The book will be found both useful and curious.”—Scotsman, 
“Quaint and full of interest, An example of painstaking enthusiasm.” 
—Outlook. 





In demy 8vo, handsomely printed and bound, 7s. 6d. net. 


PROVERB LORE. A Manual dealing with 
the History, Literature, Associations, and Significance of Proverbs in all] 


Countries and Climes. By F. Epwarp Huwme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Author of 
“ Mythland,” ‘‘ Wayside Sketches,” ‘‘ Natural History Lore and Legends,» 


In demy 8vo, tastefully bound in eloth, 12s. net. 


THE SMITH FAMILY. Being a Popular 


History of most branches of the name, however spelt, from the fourteenth 
century downwards, with many Pedigrees now printed for the first time, 
and some account of the numerous celebrities who have borne the name 
under its various renderings, By Compron Reape, M.A., Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

“The book is distinctly an achievement upon which we must heartily con- 
gratulate both the publisher and author. It is a book ‘no Smith ought to be 
without.’ It is published at 12s. net, and is well worth the money.” 

—Genealogical Magazine. 


Tastefully printed in demy Svo, cloth lettered, over 300 pp., with 
90 Illustrations, and 19 Maps. 12s, net. 


ON THE COASTS OF CATHAY (China), 


AND CIPANGO (Japan), FORTY YEARS AGO. By Winiuam 
Biakeney, R.N, 





In crown 8yo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


HOUSE MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS 


OLD AND NEW. Drawnfrom Many Lands. By S. F, A. CauLreizp. 
“A most interesting volume on the subject.”—Daily Mail. 


“A contribution of no little value to what may be called ‘ house-lore.’ 
—Speciator, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS. 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S 


“ Every chapter of this notable book abounds 
graphic sketches of famous men.’—MORNING Post. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


“ Our late Ambassador at Vienna has added to the 
gaiety of nations.’—STANDARD, 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S 


“ Tt is seldom that a volume appears so attractive to 
the reader, both for the scope and interest of the 
memories which it chronicles and for the charm of the 
actual narrative.’—ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


The First Impression of what THE Wort cailis 
“these absorbing volumes” being almost exhausted, a 
Second Large Impression will be ready in a day or two. 


MR. CHARLES 


BROOKFIELD’S 
RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
WORLD.—“ A volume which, from the first of its three hundred and odd pages 
to the last, presents an almost unbroken succession of diverting recollections and 
amusing anecdotes.” 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* High credit is due to Mr. Peel for the judicial and 
calm impartiality with which he examines our dealings with the nations one by 
one. All Chauvinism ts put aside, and the mind of the statesman and historian 
is everywhere displayed.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* Mr. Peel's views are so obviously the result 
of wide reading and mature deliberation that the reader is compelled to search 
his own mind for the reasons which lead him to accept or reject them.” 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. By 


E.R. BHVAN. With Maps and Plates. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


ACROSS ICELAND. By W. Bisiker, 


F.B.G.8S. With 50 Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. 6s. 


MORNING LEADER,.—“ A very clever and amusing book.” 
NOVELS. 


DONNA DIANA. By RICHARD, 


BAGOT. 
By the Author of 


“Casting of Nets.” D 0 N N A D [A N A. 


STANDARD,.—“ It is certain that this new work will enhance Mr. Bagot’s 
reputation.” 


THE THOUSAND EUCENIAS. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 
Author of “Cynthia’s Way.” 6s. 


D U LC | N E A. By EYRE HUSSEY. 6s. 
AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. 


By C. SETON. 6s. 





in 








*,* Mr. Edward Arnold’s NEW LITERARY LIST is Now Ready, and 
will be sent on application. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 
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A SELECTION OF 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s Books 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 
Introduction by Srpney Lre. 
Tilustrations by Gorpon Browne, R.T. 
Large crown Svo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s.; calf, 10s, Gd. net. 

** Mary Macleod’ s renderi ng of the old storics deserves the highest com- 
mendation.’’—Gle w Herald, 

“*Mr. Sidney Lee spe aks hi: ghly of the stories, and we endorse every word 
he says in praise of them.’’—Yorkshire Post. 






A New Issue of this ever-popular favourite. NOW READY, 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Revised with Introduction by Mary E, PauGrave. 
Illustrations by F. M. Rup1Lanp. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, ¢s.; 
calf, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘€A delightful representation of old familiar friends.“—Times. 
*Charmingly illustrated, and should prove one of the most acceptable 
Christmas presents.”-—Pall Mall Gazeite. 


ee 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
With Original Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, 
This Edition contains the Author’s Preface to the First Edition, 
Crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 3s, net. 


A MOTHER'S BOOK OF SONG. 
A MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 
A MOTHER’S BOOK OF SONG. 


With Outline Illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
A Collection of Poems about Childres n, ace soine of the best Poems in our 
ruage, 
Crown &vo, printed on cidade paper, * istefully bound ia extra cloth 
boards, gilt top, Js, net. 


HEMMED IN. A Tale of the Western Soudan. 


By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER FERRYMAN. 
With numerous Jilustrations by Joun JELLIcoE, 
Large crown $vo, cloth boards, Js. 6d. 
«The very graphic and vivid way in which the adventures are narrated is 
undoubtedly suggestive of personal experience.’’—Glasgow Herald, 












SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


FATHER DOLLING, 4 memoir. 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON, 
Introduction by Canon Scott HoLtanp, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, net. 
POPULAR WORKS BY PHCEBE ALLEN. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
Accepted by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales on behalf of Prince 
dward of York. 


PLAYING AT BOTANY, 


By PH@BE ALLEN. 
na pecan tpt ies oth boards, 3s. 6d. 
The explanations are so clear and concise, that a fairly intelligent child wil 
easily und tersta and them.”—Morning Post. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 


A Tour through the Plant Kingdom. 
By PHEBE ALLEN. 
Illustrated by Dr. H. W. Goprrey, with Frontispiece by K. Turner. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, Ss, 6d. 








* Really excellent eemsaent ific.’—Guardian, 


THE SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET. 


Edited by PH@BE ALLEN, 
New Volume, Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 
“We can warmly recommend this volume, in which instruction is so 
leasantly imparted.”’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO,, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, 








aii 
MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOks. 


PINTORICCHIO (Bernardino di Betto of p 


His Life, Work, and Time, 

By CORRADO RICCI. Translated by Frorexce Strmonns, 

With 15 — in Colour, 6 in Photogravure, and many oth 

Text Iustré ations, 1 vol. lar ge imperial 4to, £5 5s. 

The Outlook.—" A sumptuous presentment of this great icuae 
are beyond praise.” 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 7 

With an lakvedueion on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir Ww au 
Vith 78 Plates, large imperial 4to, £5 5s. TER Arustroyg, 

The Acadeiy.—‘ This splendid volume will mark cae 
Hogarth holds as the first great English master to arrive in the ce piton 
century. The plates allow his art to be more thoroughly represented fone 
any of the editions of the last twenty years.” a0 in 


A NEW SERIES OF PORTRAITs, 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
In portfolio, uniform with the First Series, £1 1s, net, 


erugia), 


“g4 ome “page ang 
er. The plates 


1, QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 7. Lorp Kitcuengr, 
2. Tur Emperor OF GERMANY, 8. Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, 
3. THE Pore. 9, Mr. Epison, 

4. Presipent Roosevett. 10. Sapa Yacco, 

5, Signora Eneanora Dusk. 11. Marx Twary, 

Bi Lt Hune Cana. 12. Dr. Henntk Ipsey, 
* 


A few sets of the Plates have keen taken from the Original Wood-block 
anc ‘d Haud-coloured by the Artist, £21 net. ae 


AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. 
y E. D. MOREL. 
With 32 Pd ites and Maps, 1 vol., 123, [Tinmediately, 


THROUGH the HEART of PATAGONIA, 
By HESKETH PRICHARD, 
Author of ** Where Black Rules White—H: ayti.” Vith 20 Mlustrations (some 
in Colour) from Drawings by J.G. Minxats, anda larg re numb er of Illustrations 
from Photographs, 1 vol., £1 Is. net. Pos age 6d, 


The Daily Telegraph.— Exceedingly interesting. Mr. Prichard and his 
friends had to thauk sheer lnek that they are alive to tell the tale.” 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 
Profusely Tilustrated in Colour and Black and White from Original Sketches 
by the Authoress., 1 vol., 10s. net. Postage 4d, 


The Morning Post.—‘ Her abies with pen and pencil are as lively and 
genial as they are spontaneous and unsophisticated.” 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE NETHERLANDS 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1815. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 1 vol., 63, 
CECIL ALDIN'S NEW BOOK. 
A DOG DAY. 


298 Coloured Lithographs by Ceciz AtpIn. Text by WaLteR Emanvet, 5s, 
Punch.— The drawings are exceptionally lifelike aud charming, the letter. 
press a model of terse humour,” 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
MRS. CRADDOCK, 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “Liza of Lambeth.” 6s. 
DONOVAN PASHA, and Some People of Egypt. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 6s. 
The Times.—* The stories are stroug in the right sense. They have vitality, 
The imagination behind them is virile, The people live, and they move in an 
actual atmosphere.” 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
3y VIOLET JACOB. 6s. [Second Impression, 
The 8 Spee tatov.— The emergence of a book so fresh, so original, and so whole- 
some as “The Shee »pstealers’ is peculiarly welcome. We can cordially recow- 
mend Miss Jacob’s powerful and engrossing romauce. Her style is excellent 
—lucid, natural, unaffected.” 


CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle. — Buy Mr. Harding Davis's book, and you will 
thoroughly enjoy yourselves.” 


THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 


By MATILDE SERAOQ, Author of ‘The Land of Cockayne.” 6s, 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 
By FLORENCE POPHAM. 6s. 
The Sketch.—*‘ The aut thor is more than a polished writer; she is a clever 
observer, a woinan of original mind, and a real humourist.’ 


HIDDEN MANNA. 


By A. J. DAWSON, Author of “ African Night’s Entertainment.” 6s. 
THE KING’S AGENT. 
Py ARTHUR PATERSON. 6s. 
SACRILEGE FARM. 


By MABEL HART. Gs, 


ONE’S WOMENKIND. 


By LOUIS ZANGWILI,. 6s, 


MOTHER EARTH. 


By FRANCES HARROD, Author of “The Hidden Model.” 63. 
THE LOST BUCCANEER. 
By L. COPE CORNFORD. 6s. [ Thursday. 


GODFREY MARTEN: SCHOOLBOY. 
ty CHARLES TURLEY, ds. 6d, 


[Tmmediately, 


Mr, Heinemann’s Tlusi vated Autumn Asaiinneaiinia List post-fres 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW WORK BY W. H. W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
NEARLY BEADY.—With 12 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo, 6s. 


WELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: 


Sketches of Famous Seamen. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A. he 
AUTHOR OF ° ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE E ‘MPIRE,” 
“FIGHTS FOR | THE FLAG,” ‘‘ THE TALE OF THE og AT MUTINY,” 
HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” 


ON DECEMBER 8th. sap ith Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter, 
large crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF THE “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


A VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Feap. 8vo 


SONGS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. 


By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLE 
AUTHOR OF “ONE OF 'THE BROKEN BRIGADE,” otiE CHICA- 
MON STONE,” &e. 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 


With Illustrations by Eva Roos. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NOISY YEARS. 


By MRS. PERCY PEARMER, 
AUTHOR OF “ ROUNDABOUT RHYMES,” &e. 
DAILY MAIL.—‘‘ A pretty and pleasantly-written book, showing a con- 
siderable insight and a sympat ] understanding of some of the subtler sides 
of child nature...... The picture e admirable.” 
















With 8 Portraits and a Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “The 1 ife of General Sir 
Edward Hi amle y,” “General John Jacob of Jacobabad,” ** The War in the 
Peninsula.” 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. & MRS. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


With 8 Illustrations by H. R. Mittar. Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN. 


A Legend of the Rhine. By VICTOR HUGO. 
Done into English by ELEANOR and AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. 
Reprinted from the CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLE ‘CTIONS,” ke, 
Small post 8vo, 5s. 


WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE, 
NEW EDITION, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A WEEK ' FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


—- ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 
With 2 Illustrations by Lonp Leicuron, P.R.A., and a Portrait of the Author- 


CHRISTIAN’S S WIFE. A Story of Grau- 


biinden. By Maupe Ecerton Kine, Author of “A Brighton Coach Office,” 
“The Conversion of Miss Caroline Eden,” ‘Studies in Love,” &c. With’ a 
Froutispiece, sinall fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A tale of singular freshness and beauty......The 
nearest parallel to ‘Christian’s Wife’ in modern fiction would be some of 
Ouida’s short stories; but this little book has a strength of placidity which 
one seeks for in vain in Ouida.” 


THE FOUR FEATHERS 


By A. E. W. MASON, 

AUTHOR OF “MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” “ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GUARDIAN,—* ‘The Four Feathers’ is a novel of no ordinary 

type; it stands out clearly from amongst the hosts that over- 
whelm us yearly at this season. It is an ordinary formula of 
praise to say that the author has a grip of his subject; it is 
seldom that, as in this case, the author has allowed his subject to 
grip him, and that without losing his balance...... For a book such 
as this the reader can only be truly thankful, hoping that the 
author may long continue thus to give us of his best.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
ONTENTS. 
THE BUILDERS: A NOCTURNE IN | PIKEY. By CHARLES 
WES TMINSTER ABBEY. By Mrs. | Marst 
Woops "NINETEENTH one ee 
THE IN S ~-Kossut 3y Stpnry Lov 
ig ageae Tee a THE POLICE. WORK OF THE 
ee aoe BISHOP STUBBS AND THE. ROLLS 
& 
STEPHEN SPRING RICE. By Lor "Ss ERIES. By tho ev, 
A PLEA FOR THE CAPE LOYAL-| |cOWTESSE "ERNESTINE. 
ISTS. By Miss Anna Howanrtu. Li 
PROSPECTS IN THE PROFES- | THE FOUR FEATHERS. Chaps pose 
SIONS.-IV. The Army. (Conclusion.) By A. E. W. Masi 


FIELDING 





By Ivor 


London : SMITH, ELDER os CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STATE EXPERIMENTS IN 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. By the Hon. W. P. 
Reeves, Agent-General for New Zealand. Two vols., with 
2 Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. net. 


The Daily News says:—“ This fascinating study......We hope 


| this remarkable book will be widely read, and that its political 


lessons will have a bracing effect upon the English mind. It is 


; written with absolute impart iality, a merit which does not, how- 
| ever, detract from its vividness and human interest. 


No small 
debt of gratitude is owing to the author for forging such a link 
between the new countries and the old.” 


THE DISPATCHES OF FIELD- 
MARSHAL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, during his 
Campaigns in India, Denmark, Portugal, Spain, the Low 
Countries, and France, and relating to America, from 1799- 
1815. Selected and Arranged by Watrer;Woopn, Author of 
“With the Flag at Sea.” Med. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Aberdeen Free Press says :—‘'These despatches are admir- 
ably direct and simple—a permanent part of our literature as well 
as of our history—and by this book are made more fully accessible 
than they have hitherto been.” 


THE ANGLO-SAXON: a Study in 


Evolution. By Grorce E. Boxaty. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ETIQUETTE FOR EVERY DAY. 
By Mrs.. Humpnry (“Madge” of “Truth,” Author of 
“* Manners for Men”). Fcap 8vo, leather, 5s. 


FOLLY’S QUEST. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
WORDS FROM ST. PAUL’S. Second 


Series. By the Ven. Archdeacon Sincuain, D.D. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 5S. 
The Bristol Mercury says:—“ Will be studied with deep and 
thoughtful interest.” 


THIS LIFE AND THE NEXT: the 


Impressions and Thoughts of Notable Men and Women, from 
Plato to Tennyson. By Esretur Davenrorr Adams. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 5s. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
MODERN WOMEN WRITERS. Selectedand Arranged by 
FRANCES 'T'yRRELL-GILL. Feap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PLAYS OF MOLIERE. A New 


Translation by A. R. Water. Together with the French 


Text. 
Vol. I., eontaining “'The Affected Ladies,” “ Sganarelle,” “ Don 
and “The 


Garcie de Navarre,’ “The School for Husbands,” 
Bores.” With Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE SMOKE OF HER BURNING. 


A New Book on the Present Position of the Church of 
England. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 


NEW «POETRY. 
POEMS. by Sir Epwarp Resp, K.C.B., 


M.P. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


SALT WATER BALLADS. By Jouy 


MASEFIELD. Crown S8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says :—-** They have life in them and are sung with 
gusto from a good insight into the characters of tarry seamen. 
Ro one could read it with nut being impressed by its swing, its 
vigour, and its freshne: 








NEW ew 
BELSHAZZAR. By W. 


Illustrated, 6s. 


STEARNS DAVIs. 


MLLE. FOUCHETTE. By Cuas. 
Turoporr Murray. With Frontispiece, 6s. 
The Scotsman says:—* A story of no mean merit, full of move- 
ment and life.” 
The Bristol Mei y say “A clever! constructed story, con- 
taining an ‘sheteiboi ‘e of incidents of t rilli ine interest.” 


THE TWO VANRE VELS. 


Tarkincron, Author of “ Monsieur Beaucaire.” Llustrated, 6s. 
The Morning Leader say “The plot is too pretty to be spoiled 
by giving any further indication. Suflice it to say that it is 
delightfully worked out, and that the reader is led through a 
series of well-written scenes to a dramatic climax.” 


THE WEIRD O’ IT. By M. P. Sater, 


Author of “ The Yellow Danger,” &c. 6s. 


By Booru 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 27. DECEMBER, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
THE CoMING OF Downy V. GREEN. 
ON THE LINE. 
THE FRENCH PRELATES ON THE POLITICO-RELIGIOUS 
CRISIS.—EDITED BY M. A. GEROTHWOHL. 


THE AGE OF THE INHABITED WORLD. I.—RIGHT HON. 
SIR EDWARD FRY. 

CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 
—ROBERT E. DELL. 


CANADA AND IMPERIAL IGNORANCE. — W. BEACH 
THOMAS. 
THE MUSIC OF RICHARD STRAUSS.—ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN. V. (Ilustrated)—ARTHUR 
MORRISON. 

ADAWM’S CURSE.—W. B. YEATS. 

SONGS OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE.—A. E. KEETON, 

JAMES SUTHERLAND LIMITED.—E. F. BENSON, 

A NEW LIGHT.—FILSON YOUNG. 

THE DRONE.—LADY CURRIE (“ VIOLET FANE”). 

DANNY. LXXII.-LXXVII—ALFRED OLLIVANT., 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


PRINCE BISMARCK. Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &c. 
By SipNeY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. Just out. 
“One of the most interesting documents of our time...... will charm not only 
Prince Bismarck’s friends, but also all throughout the world who value the 
greatness of its great men.”—Athenzun. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


JOHN CHINAMAN ; and a Few Others. 


By E. H. Parker, Professor of Chinese at the Owens College; Acting- 
Consul-General in Corea, November, 1886—January, 1887; Consul in 
Hainan, 1891-2, 1893-4; and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the 
Burma Government. With 19 Maps, &c., large crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Just out. 


DELHI: Past and Present. By H.C. 


FansHawe, C.S.I., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of 
the Delhi Division, With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
{Just out. 


THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By 


Professor Laneton Dovetas. With Maps, Photogravures, and other 
Illustrations, medium 8vo, 25s, net. [Just out. 


A NATURALIST IN INDIAN 


SEAS ; or, Four Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship ‘ Investi- 
gator.’ By A. Atcock, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum and Professor of Zoology in the Medical Coliege of Beugal. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s, net. [Just out, 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE 


THE MAST. An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape 
Horn to Liverpool in a I’our-Masted “* Windjammer,” with the Experiences 
of the Life of an Ordinary Seaman. By A. Basin Lussock. With 
Illustrations, crown Svo, 8s. net. [Just out. 
“Told in graphic and vivid language......deserves to be widely read. It gives 
one of the fullest and truest accounts of a sailor’s life on board a modern 
* windjamwmer’ that has yet been written.’—St. James’s Gazette, 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


A Translation in Prose and Verse from the Old French. Together with 

AMABEL AND AMORIS, now given for the first time. By Laurence 

Housman. With Illustrations by Pavt Woovrorre., Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[ Ready neat week, 














HALF-CROWN NOVEL SERIES. 
NEW WORK. 


THE INN of the SiLVER MOON. 


By Herman K,. Vievt. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
MOTH AND RUST. By Mary Cuot- 


MONDELEY, Author of “ Red Pottage.” [Just out, 
‘A fine story, adinirably told.”—World, 


TALES FROM A FAR RIDING. 


By Oxiver Onions, Author of “ The Compleat Bachelor.” [Just out. 


LESLIE FARQUHAR. By Rosattne 


Masson, Author of ‘In Our Town.” [Just out. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST POST-FREE 
APPLICATION, 





ON 


READY ON DECEMBER ist, 


With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations from 
Contemporary Engravings, &ec. 


8 vols. post 8vo, 21s. net, 


CARLYLE’S 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 


By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litto, 
AUTHOR OF “‘THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I.,” &, 


SECOND EDITION.—2 vols. large post 8yo, 18s. net, 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON 7 


Including New Materials from the British Official Records, By Jo 
Houtanp Rosg, Litt.D., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. ‘With 
many Maps and Plens and numerous Illustrations trom Contemporar 
Paintings, Rare Prints and Engravings, Medals, &c.; also a Facsimily 
Letter of Napoleon. = 
**To say that Mr. J. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet published 
is but faint praise, far less thau he deserves, often as the task has beey 
attempted.” —Times, 


Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE, 


By P. G. Konopy. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 
150 other Illustrations representing all sides of the Artist’s Work, With 
Cover, Title-Page, and End Papers specially designed by the Artist, 
*,* Also 100 Large-Paper Copies on Arnold Hand-made Paper. Crown folio 
printed in red and black throughout, £6 6s. net. : 
“A charming and sumptuous book.”—Westminster Gazette, 





Feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. Davis, 
M.A, With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations, 
“It is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists in English, and 
probably the most comprehensive that exists in any language.”—Tines, 








THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 
LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE 


FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, THE GREAT HERMITS, AND OTHER 
EARLY SAINTS, By Mrs. Antoun BELL. Small 4to, with numerous 
Illustrations, 14s. net. 
*.* Uniform with ‘‘ Lives and Legends of the Evangelists, Apostles, and 
other Saints,” published last year, 


‘ 


Imperial 8vo, £1 1s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Laneron Dovctas. 


New Edition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustra 
tions. 
“This book is a model of sound and independent judgment, a good book in 
every way, and adequately illustrated, well printed, and portable.” —Times, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Lord Ronatp SuTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A. With 2 Photogravure 
Plates and about 90 other Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘Than Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower none is better equipped to write a 
life of Sir Joshua. For he has not merely ample leisure and the personal friend- 
ship of the owners of some of the painter’s best pictures, but fine taste and 
intimate knowledge of the various brauches of art. He basassuredly produced 
a delightful bock, brimful of facts, clear in expression, restrained and sane ia 
judgment.”—Morning Post. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


By Rozerr C. Witt. With 35 Illustrations. 

“Mr. Witt sets forth all the grounds of art-criticism for the mere spectator, 
whereby a really intelligent enjoyment of a good picture may replace the con- 
ventional admiration which is so apt to produce the familiar ailment known as 
the‘ gallery headache’...... the careful reading of Mr. Witt’s admirable book 
should for ever dispel this melancholy state of mind, and one would gladly 
make it the indispensable preliminary to a Continental tour.”—Pilot. 


SECOND SERIES.—Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 


ITALIAN ART. By Bernuarp Berenson. Second Series, With 
42 Illustrations. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Roperr ANNING BeLut. With an Introduction by Professor 
Wa ter Ratriau, M.A, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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WACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


Ready on Tuesday. 
mk. SAVAGE LANDOR’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 


ACROSS GOVETED LANDS: 


Or, A JOURNEY FROM FLUSHING (HOLLAND) TO 
CALCUTTA OVERLAND. 


With 175 Dlustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Maps by Author, In 2 vols, 8vo, 


oUs, net. 


WITH GENERAL FRENCH AND 
THE CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By C.S. GOLDMANN. With' Portrait of GENERAL FRENCH, over 130 
Illustrations, and numerous Maps, 8vo, 15s. net. 





TIMES.~‘ Great credit must be given to Mr. Goldmann for the pains and 
trouble he has taken with this work...... A considerable addition tojthe records 
of the war......The aw thor has tapped valuable sources of information...... 
Beautifully illustr: ated with some of the best photographs that we have seen 
from the seat of war.’ 


OLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 
With Historical Notes by Joun C. Van Dyke, and Comments by the Engraver. 
Imperial 8vo, £2 2s, net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S VEW BOOK, 


JUST SO STORIES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


With Illustrati ons b xy the Author. 4to, 6s. 


OF ANCIENT PEACE. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
With Full-page and Vignette Hlustrations by E.H. New. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 

















——_—__— 


HAUNTS 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—NEW VOL. 


LONDON. 
By Mrs. E. T. COOK. 


With Illustrations by Hucu Tuomson and F, L. Griccs, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 









ST. JAMES’S GAZI 7.—** Served up in amost interesting manner...... The 
illustrations of Hugh ison and F. L, Griggs greatly increase the interest 
and value of this entertaining book.” 

ROME AND REFORM. by T. L. 


Kineton asain of Balliol College. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, net. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 


CIVILISATION. Demy Svo, 15s. net. 





UNIFORM WITH THE : BOY’ 'S ODYSSEY. 


THE BOY’S ILIAD. By Watrer Copranp 


Perry. With Illustrations by Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 





KOTTO: Being Japanese Curios, with Sundry Cobwebe 


Collected by LAaFcADIO Hearn, Illustrated, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 





THE ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.—NEW VOL. 
HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 


BOOK V. <A New Edition, with Prolegomena and Appendices by 
Ronatp Bayne, M.A., University College, Oxford. 8vo, 15s. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 


The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By Henny Bar- 
fro, SwetE, D.D., Hon. Litt,D.Dublin, Regius Professor of Divinity. 
vo, 15s, 














BY THE LATE JOHN FISKE. 
ESSAYS: Historical and Literary. In 2 vols. 


Vol. I. Scenes and Characters in American History, with Portrait. Vol. II. 
In Favourite Fields. 8vo, 17s. net. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR A_ CONTINENT. 


Edited from the Writings of FRANCIS PARKMAN by Professor PeLyuam 
Epgar. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, Extra Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net, 


NEW ENGLAND AND ITS NEIGHBOURS. 


Written and Illustrated by CLrrTox JOHNSON, Author of * Along French 
Byways,” “‘ Among English Hedgerows,” &e. "Extra Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 











THE DIAMOND MINES OF SOUTH 


AFRICA : Some Account of their Rise and Development. By GARDNER F. 
Wittrams, M.A., General Manager of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., 
Profusely Tilustrated, Royal al Svo, £2 2s. net. 








%.° Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
Contents for DECEMBER, 

THE CARDINAL’S PAWN. Chaps. 26-28, 
CELTIC SAGAS. By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
PRELL’S SELECTION. By EDWARD DYSON, 
THE PARTY SYSTEM OF THE FUTURE. 
A CRIMINAL FREAK. By EDGAR JEPSON. 
PONDICHERRY. By J. J. COTTON. 
LADY MAUD’S WALK. 
AN AMATEUR IN ROME. By PERCY LUBBOCK, 


THE DESTINY OF THE PHILIPPINES. By HUGH 
CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d, Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
The DECEMBER NUMBER contains :— 

COLE’S ENGRAVINGS OF OLD SPANISH MASTERS: 
Madonna and Child, in the Bosch Collection, Madrid. Painted 
A LUIS DE MORALES, Engraved on Wood by TIMOTHY 
SOLE. 

FOUR PICTURES IN COLOR: The Wicket of Paradise (Frontis- 
piece), In the Meadows of Youth, In the Valley of the Shadows, 
At the Gates of Life. Illustrating ‘‘ The Travels of the Soul.” 
Painted by HOWARD PYLE. Text and Decorations by the 
Artist. Color Plates Engraved by H. DAVIDSON. 

ANIMALS IN BRITISH PARKS. I.—Warnham Court. By 
ANNIE HARDCASTLE KNIGHT. IJ.—Arundel Castle. 
By CHARLES R. KNIGHT. Illustrated. 

THE GREAT BUSINESS COMBINATIONS. II.—The So-called 
Steel Trust. By HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The DECEMBER NUMBER contains :-— 
HOW UNCLE SAM OBSERVES CHRISTMAS. Sketch. By 
CLIFFORD HOWARD. 
CHRISTMAS ON THE SINGING RIVER. Story. By J. L. 
HARBOUR. 
LADY-BABY. Story. By RUTH McENERY STUART. 
THE STORY OF KING Aen AND HIS KNIGHTS. Serial. 
By HOWARD PYLE 
And numerous ~o Stories for the Young. 








OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s. 
CONTENTS. 

— a JEWISH MAY. Translated by HELENA 


FRAN 


THE JEWS OF ENGLAND IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
By J. M. RIGG, 


THE NEO-HEBRAIC LANGUAGE AND ITS LITERATURE. 
By Prof, J. D. WIJNKOOP. 


POETRY.—TRANSLATIONS FROM THE HEBREW. _ By 
NINA SALAMAN, 


SUSSKIND OF TRIMBERG. By A. M. FRIEDENBERG. 
ZU SAADYANA XLI. By Prof. I. GOLDZIHER. 


EIN ALTES JUDISCH - ARABISCHES, BUCHER - VER- 
ZEICHNIS. By Dr. SAMUEL POZNANSKI. 


EIN NEUERSCHLOSSENES CAPITEL DER JUDISCHEN 
GESCHICHTE. By Prof. W. BACHER. 
THE TETRA(?)GRAMMATON. By J. H. LEVY. 


DIE STAATSWAGEN DES PATRIARCHEN. (2775 %%m=>>>). 
3v Prof. W. BACHER, 


DAS HEBRAISCHE 720 IN EINER VERKANNTEN BEDEU- 


TUNG. By Dr. ft _ FRIEDL ANDER. 
ABRAHAWM’S LESSON IN TOLERANCE. By G. A. KOHUT. 
ZUR PORTUGIESISCH-JUDISCHEN LITERATUR. By Dr. 
M. KAYSERLING, 
x#Pariz IN PSALM SALOMO’S, II.6. By Prof. A. BUCHLER. 
METHODS OF TEACHING THE TALMUD IN THE PAST 
AND IN THE PRESENT. By Prof. LUDWIG BLAU. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF HEBREW MSS. OF THE 
MONTEFIORE LIBRARY. VIII. By Dr. H. HIRSCHLIELD. 














MACMILLAN and CO,, Ltd., Londen, 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


SOSSHSSHSHSSSHSSHSOSHHSSOSHOHSSOOOOOOOOOD 


ON MONDAY NEXT AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THREE YEARS WAR. 


BY 


CHRISTIAN DE WET 


General De Wet’s book has a Frontispiece Portrait after a Crayon Sketch by J. S. SARGEN'I, K.A,, Map showing the 
Scene of the Operations, Plans drawn by the General illustrating certain of his Engagements, full Appendices cont 


aining 
Minutes of the Peace Conference at Vereeniging, &c., and Index. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





CONSTABLE AND HIS INFLUENCE ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


By Cc. J. HOLMES. 


[ Monday, 
With more than 70 Photogravure Plates. Edition limited to 350 Copies for Sale. Bound in buckram, gilt, £5 5s. net. 
Also 50 Copies on Japanese Vellum with Portfolio, £15 15s, net. [All sold, 





THE SHROUD OF CHRIST.|TOLSTO! AS MAN 
BF NIONON Be), any Mate thay Ptr | AND ARTIST. 


The publication of “The Shroud of Christ” has been looked forward to | 


eagerly by many who have studied the questions raised by the recent exposition | By MEREJKOWSKI, Author of “The Forerunner,” &c. Crown 8yo, 


of the “Shroud” at Turin, The author will be found to have done his work 6s. net. 

thoroughly. He has examined the matter from every point of view, and puts 

forward the result of his experiments in drawiuga conclusion which cannot do Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph says :--‘* An extremely interest: 
other than create discussion, ing criticism of Tolstoi...... throws more light on the aims and character of 


Sides deeaaiaiaaes modern Russian literature than any other book with which I am acquainted,” 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN : ssuctiihe 
LUTHER'S TIME.|A PATRICK’S DAY’S HUNT. 


The Journal of a German Burgomaster of the Sixteeuth Century. Trans- 





luted by ALEERT VANDAM. Introduction by HERBERT Fisuenr, M.A., New By E. @&. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “Some 
Coll., Oxon. Crown dvo, Illustrated, 7s. Gd. net. Experiences of an Irish R.M.” With 8 Full-page Colour Drawings and 
First Review. numerous Illustrations in the Text, 14 by 10, cloth, picture boards, 6s. 
“A more graphic or more startling, more shocking or more amusing picture **Tn the literature of racy and racial humour a new book by the Authors of 
of the social condition of the Geruiany of ~ uth century, the era of the | ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ and ‘ The Silver Fox’ is an event.” 
Reformation, is nowhere to be met with.”’—Scutsman, { —Academy, 





SCIENTIFIC WORKS. BOOKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS. By |CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 


Worny Beaumont. Second Edition, Revised, 42s, net. hs 60 Maps and Plans prepared by J. G, BARTHOLOMEW. Strongly 
bound in Leather, 14s, 


9 é ] x 7 St 3 
ee eee the Student: PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. By the 


228 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net Viceroy orInpia. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d, 





PRACTICAL ELECTRO- CHEMISTRY. By |BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. By Dr. 


Bertram Biount, F.1.C., F.C.S. Demy 8vo, 15s. net, [iustrated,. Joun Nisbet. 2 vols., 32s. 


ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN CHEMISTRY.|AN AUTUMN TOUR IN WESTERN 


s REY, Inst i 7 Jniversity. C Sy t 
SPE TORENT, HRERNIOE he NR Cairemly. Cine Dias Me, ant. PERSIA, By Lavy Duranp, Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 64. 


ART-ENAMELLING UPON METALS. iy. ALHANA'S RAJATARANGINI. ‘Transte 


by Dr. M, A. STEIN. 2 vols., £3 3s. net. 














| 
| en 


MODERN ASTRONOMY. | = oe pices i ASIA AND EUROPE. By Menrepira 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. TownsEND. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


A, CONSTABLE ; and CO., sais Westminster. 
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ww, BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
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£. 


THE HEELS OF DE WET. By Tus 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. 


«Jt puts a finger on all our weak points, and on all the fine 


alities as well...... There is no padding, and not a page which 
re not been written with zest of life.’"—Morning Advertiser. 





A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE 
ROMAN OCCUPATION. By AnpRew Lana. Vol. IL, 
From 1546-1625. Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 15s. net. 


«To Mr. Lang we owe 2 book which the student dare not, and 
the general reader will not w illingly, forget. He'has illuminated 
many dark places, and if he has found unsuspected stains he has 
Jikewise found long-neglected virtues...... Even when the story is 
quite old, it is related with freshness and vigour, and there are 
not many volumes of 600 closely printed pages which one is so 
unwilling to lay down.” —Tines. 
AHISTORY of CRITICISM and LITERARY 

TASTE IN EUROPE, from the Earliest Texts to the 
Present Day. By GrorGEe Satntsspury, M.A. Oxon., Hon. 
LL.D. Aberdeen, Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. In 8 vols. demy 8vo. 


Vol. I.—From THE RENAISSANCE TO THE DECLINE OF 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY OrtHopoxy. Pp. 612, 20s. 
net. 


—_—_——— 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By Evwarp 
Hurron. With Ilustrations, 6s. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH BORDER. 


A New Edition. Edited by T. F. Henprrson, Author of 
“A History of Scottish Vernacular Literature,’ &e. With 
a new Portrait of Sir Walter Scott. In 4 vols. demy 
$vo, bound in art canvas cloth, gilt back and top, £2 2s. 
net. 

“Itis with delight and gratitude that the admirers of Seott 
should weleome four handsome volumes now published by 
Messrs. William Blackwood and Sons. For the first time since the 
edition of 1833, which Lockhart supervised, a worthy attempt 
has been made to present in the light of later scholarship this 
unique example of Scott’s early genius, and for the task here 
accomplished no better equipped editor could have been found 
than Mr. T. F. Henderson.”—Morning Post. 








_ A NARRATIVE. 


“There is magic in it.”—Academy. 


YOUTH : 


ConRAD. 


By Josera 


WITIT THREE NEW CHAPTERS, 


WORDS BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


“TinesMAN.” Eleventh Edition, 6s. 





By 


“Stands out, not merely on account of the author’s literary 
merits, keen power of observation, and attractive phraseology, 
but in its unprejudiced sentiments and clever handling of battle 
impressions hitherto unattempted by contemporary writers, It 
is the work of an artist.”—Times. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. 





CAMPAIGNING WITH 
KITCHENER. 


A PERSONAL SKETCH. 


Also contributions by Neil Munro, R. C. Lehmann, Joseph Conrad, 
&c., ke. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 











The Best Gift Books of 
the Year. 








+P) 


THE “COUNTRY LIF. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 
VOL. 2 READY NEXT WEEK. 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) The Second Volume 
of this superb publication will be on Sale by the end of November. 
Unquestionably The Gift Book of the Season. It contains nearly 400 
superb Illustrations, is printed oa treble thick Art Paper, and every Photo- 
graph used has been specially taken for the purposes of the Volume. It illus- 
trates over 60 of the most beautiful of our English and Scottish Gardens, and 
is, in every way, a worthy companion to the First Volume. Price £2 2s, net, 
A Third Edition of the First Volume is now ready, price £2 2s. net. 


LIBRARY. 





NOW READY.—NEW BOOK by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and 
Mr. E. MAWLEY. 


ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


Illustrated with 190 Full-page Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ All the roses of England, blossoming in a counter- 
feit summer of black and white, seem to be gathered together into Miss Jekyll’s 
charming book. The pictures are really pleasant to look at; near or far, a rose 
photographs quite as well as a beautiful face, and carries with it its own 
individuallook. No one can fail to be captured by Miss Jekyll's enthusiasm and 
fine discrimination.” 


WALL AND WATER: GARDENS. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 


Author of ‘‘ Wood and Garden.” Containing Instructions and Hints on the 
Cultivation of suitable Piants on Dry Walls, Rock, Walls, in Streams, Marsh- 
pools, Lakes, Ponds, Tanks, and Water Margins. With 133 Full-page 
Illustrations, large 8vo, 186 pp., 12s. 6d. net, 

TIMES.—* Wat anp WATER GArvens.—He who will consent to follow Miss 
Jekyll aright will find that under her guidance the old walls, the stone steps, 
the rockeries, the ponds or streamlets of his garden will presently blossom with 
all kinds of flowers undreamed of, and become marvels of varied foliage. More 
thau a hundred photographs help to enforce Miss Jekyll’s admirable lessons.” 





LILIES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 


Written and Compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. Illustrated with 
62 Full-page Plates, 8s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Liviss For ENGLISH GARDENS is a volume 
in the ‘ Country Life’ Library, and it isalmost sufficiently high commendation 
to say that the book is worthy of the journal. Miss Jekyll’s aim has been to 
write and compile a book on Lilies which shall tell amateurs, in the plainest 
and simplest possible way, how most easily and successfully to grow the Lily— 
which, considering its great beauty, is not grown nearly so much as might be 
expected. We certainly think that in the future there will be less neglect of 
this flower, for after looking at some of the illustrations (all admirable and 
admirably produced), there will not be many garden owners who will be 
content to be Lilyless.” 





THE CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING. 


Edited by E. T. COOK. 
A comprehensive Work for every Lover of the Garden. 
about 600 Illustrations, 2ls. net. 
TIMES. —‘* No department of gardening is neglected, and the illustrations of 
famous and beautiful gardens and of the many winsome achievements of the 
gardener’s art are so numerous aud attractive as to make the veriest cockney 
yearn to turn gardener.” 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 


(A Handbook to the Garden.) By E. T. COOK, Editor of “‘ The Garden," 
and Garden Editor of ‘* Country Life,” assisted by Experts in the various 
branches of Horticulture. With nearly 100 Diagrams in the Text, and 
ninety Full-page Illustrations from Photographs of selected specimens 
of Plants, Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, &e., 500 pp. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 


624 pp., with 








JUST READY. 
TREES AND SHRUBS FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘“‘ The Garden.” 12s. 6d. net. 

the “Country Life ” Library, is a book 
English Gardens,” and is a companion 
volume to the work on “Roses. he way the subject is dealt with will 
certainly arouse keen interest in the mauy beautitul trees and shrubs practically 
unknown or unheeded. The Illustrations, about 180 in number, and specially 
taken tor the book, will have a direct teaching value. Although the subject of 
trees and shrubs is almost inexhaustible, it has never been so fully treated and 


This, an important new addition to 
dealing with ‘Trees aud Shrubs for 
', 











illustrated as it deserves. The word ‘* English” stands for the British Isles. 
The author has received the assistance of such well-known authorities as Mr, 
3can, Assistant Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Miss Jekyll. 





THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
NORTH, SOUTH, AND OVER THE SEA. 


By M. E. FRANCIS, Author of ‘Pastorals of Dorset,” ‘ Fiander’s 
Widow,” &c. With Ilustrations by Mr. C. E. Broek. 6s. 


Published at the Offices of COUNTRY LIFE, 
20 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.; and by 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12 Southampton St.. Strand, W.C, 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON urites :—“ ‘BRITISH NIGERIA’ is a book which will 











- 




























be necessary to the libraries of all students of Africa.......The photographic illustrations T 
are excellent and to the point.......¥o Englishman who has read books like the One 
under review can gaze on the River Niger delineated on the map without a thrill of ir 
pride.’’—Datty Curonictr, Nov. 21st, ’02. a 

JUST PUBLISHED.—12s. 6d. net. th 


BRITISH NIGERIA. . 


By Lieut.-Col. MOCKLER FERRYMAN. 


With Map and 27 Illustrations. 


“* British Nigeria’ is a book that should first be read through, and then placed on the shelf ready for reference, It ig well 
written, and it covers all the ground. The author’s accounts of ‘Long Juju’ are very thrilling."—DAILY GRAPHIC. pu 
liv 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “SOCIAL ENGLAND.” 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


A History of the Progress of the People. By EMINENT WRITERS. 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C:L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. re. 


VOL. III., just published, contains about 850 pp., upwards of 400 Illustrations, and 8 Coloured Plates, 14s. net, wh 
VOL. I., 12s. net. VOL. II., 14s. net. T 

“Instead of the old-fashioned long and dry historical narrative, this admirable work tells the story of the growth of England ina ‘ 
series of papers on all the important aspects of historical development by writers specially learned in the subjects of which they treat, on 
The result is to bring a very real and moving picture before the mind, and to convey to the reader true knowledge instead of musty iy 
learning on the matters which excite curiosity. All this is aided by a series of illustrations so beautiful and varied that ong hs 


wonders how the work can be issued at the price.”—OUTLOOK. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH PORCELAIN. By W. BURTON. With 35 Plates in Colour (11 of which ao 


consist of Full-size Reproductions of Marks on Porcelain), and 48 Black and White Plates, 30s. net. *,* Zhis Edition is limited 








to 1,200 Copies. The Publishers reserve to themselves the right to increase the price of the work as copies become scarce, II 
THE CORONATION BOOK OF EDWARD VIL., King of All the Britains 
and Emperor of India. By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A,, F.S.A. With 24 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, Sumptu- R 
ously Illuminated in Gold and Colours, 10s. 6d. 
“In all respects a worthy record ofa great event. Above all, the volume is valuable for its superb illustrations, It is not easy to imagine a more handsome 5 


or a more suitable gift.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL GARDENING. Edited by 0 


WALTER P. WRIGHT, Horticultural Superintendent under the Kent County Couucil, Editor of the Gardener, &. With 
Coloured Plates and many hundreds of Illustrations from Photographs taken direct from Nature. Complete in 2 vols, half- 
leather, gilt top, 30s. net. 
» The Dictionary has the merit of being wholly distinct from all other gardening books, encyclopedic or otherwise, and, what is of still greater importance, 
1s so admirable in plan and execution as to leave no doubt in our mind as to its proving highly useful and attaining to a high degree of popularity.” 








or —Gardener's Magazine, M 
ACONCAGUA AND TIERRA DEL FUEGO. A Book of Climbing, Travel, and 
Exploration, By Sir MARTIN CONWAY. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, 12s. 6d. net. 


“The book is full of bright writing and graphic descriptions, in which Sir Martin Conway excels, and with this he has interwoven a good deal of general 
information about the countries he visited.”—Standard, 


THE DOMINION OF THE AIR. The Story of Aerial Navigation. By the 
REV. J. M. BACON. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs and other sources, 6s, ‘ 


“Mr, Bacon’s work must appeal even to the reader who is ignorant of aérial navigation. Mr. Bacon—who bears a name of just repute and good omen in 
aéronautics—may be congratulated on having produced a book on ballooning which must rank as a standard work.”—Morning Post. Te 


LIVING LONDON. Its Work and its Play, its Humour and its Pathos, its Sights and T 
its Scenes. Edited by GEORGE R. SIMS. Vol. II., containing upwards of 450 Illustrations from Photographs expressly taken 
for this work, and from Drawings by leading Artists of the day, cloth, 12s.; half-leather, 16s. ¥ 











“ Asa survey of the life and habits of a great city there is nothing to compare with ‘ Living London.’”—Daily News. R 
5 . Be, . . . 
THE NATION’S PICTURES. A Selection from the most modern Paintings in the ! 
Public Picture-Galleries of Great Britain, reproduced in Colour. Vol. IL, containing 48 Pictures reproduced in Colour, accompanied bo 
by descriptive text printed on separate tissues, cloth, 12s. ; half-leather, 15s. bs: 


“‘ The reproductions in each case are very successful: brilliant in colour, the fine shades are brought out, and the entire effect a faithful reflection of th 
original picture.”—Pali Malt Gazette. 





An Illustrated Catalogue of Gift-Books will be sent post-free on application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Litd., La Belle Sauvage, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


TSF 








THROUGH SHOT AND FLAME: being the 


‘Adventures and Experiences of J. D. Kestety, Chaplain to President 
Steyn and General De Wet. Crown Svo, 6s. 

This book is distinctly the most interesting and important which has yet 
appeared from the Boer side. It is written by De Wet's Chaplain, who was with 
jnm and President Steyn during the greater part of the campaign and who was 
one of the secretaries of the Peace Conference of the burghers at Vereeniging 
and Pretoria. No account of these most important iaectings by any one who 
took part in them has yet appeared in any book or newspaper, and it is probable 
that no similar account will appear for a considerable period. 


ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS: 


their History and Description. With many Illustrations. By Frep Roz. 


4to, £3 Ss. net. 
A magnificent book on old oak. Two of the Illustrations are in Colour. 


THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C. L. 


BRowNELL, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Alively description of Japan and the Japanese. 

“This is the best book on Japan that has come under our notice since the 
publication of Mrs. Bishop's ‘ Unbeaten Tracks” It is the work of one who has 
lived in Japan, among the people. in country districts, in touch with what 
remains—and much remains uninfluenced by modern changes—of the life of 
Qld Japan. The book is full, too, of humorous touches.”—Athenzum, 

“These lively pages are full of portraits from the life.”—Morning Post. 

“Nothing more readable, more lively and entertaining has ever been set down 
in English about the ancient and fascinating Land of the Rising Sun.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. 


By GeorGe Paston. With many Illustrations, demy §vo, 10s. 6d. 
“Very readable, and some are of considerable interest.”—Scotsman. 
“ Agreeable essays...... George Paston gives us a charming picture. Good 
reading.’’—Outlook. 
“Touched with lightness and sympathy. We recommend this book to all 
who are tired with the trash of novels,.”—Speciator, 


THE BRUNT OF THE WAR, AND WHERE 


IT FELL, By Emity Hoznovuse. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Of all the books yet written on the war Miss Hobhouse’s is probably the 
one which English people can least afford to neglect. She tells the story of 
the war as it affected the women and children...... who played a greater part in 
it than either soldiers or statesmen. Three-fifths of the book cousist of letters 
from the women. These alone give the book a unique place in war literature. 
Studiously moderate in tone.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Tuomas 
Cartres, Edited by C. R. L. Fietcaer, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. S vols. crown Syo, Gs. each. [Methuen’s Standard Library. 

“The final edition; the work has here been done once forall. It cannot be 
done again, ‘he annotation is practically flawless.’’—Speaker. 


IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 


PBINCESS. By ALrrep, Lorp Tennyson, Edited by J. Courton Cotzins, 
M.A, Crown vo, 63, [Methuen’'s Standard Library, 


ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD, 


PRIME MINISTER, 1710-1714. By E.S. Roscor. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
7s.6d. This 1s the only Life of Harley in existence. 
“Me. Roscoe's narrative is limpid, and his analysis is sound.”—Daily Mail, 


OLD PICTURE BOOKS. By A. W. Pottarp, 


M.A. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“The volume has charm for the bookman and the art student.”—Globe, 
“Excellently illustrated.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“There is a quaint old-world interest in this book.”—Scotsman, 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Frank Pop. 


more, M.A. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s. net. A History and a Criticism, 
* Au unusual richness of interest.”—Referee. 
“A complete guide to a very complex subject.”—Academy. 
“Of great scientific value and considerable popular interest.”—Scotsman, 


THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. By 


H.H. L. Bettot, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. net. 
“A vast store of entertaining material.”—Liverpool Mercury. 
“A delightful and excellently illustrated book; a real encyclopedia of 
Temple lustory.”—Pilot, : 


THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM. By 


»C. J. Wess, M.A. Pott Svo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Library of Devotion. 


REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By 


Lapy Jutian ov Norwicn. Edited by Grace Warrack. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A partisily modernised version, from the MS. in the British Museum, of a 

book which Dr, Dalgairns terms ‘One of the most remarkable books of the 

Middle Ages,” Mr. Inge in his Bampton Lectures on Christian Mysticism 
calls it “ The beautiful but little known Revelations.” 















COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By J. A. 


MacCutziocn. Crown 8vo, 6s. [The Churchman’s Library. 
“Most carefully executed, readable, and informing.”—Scotsman, 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By I. A. Tayzor. 


With 12 Ilustrations, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; leather, 4s, net. [Little Biographies. 


ERASMUS. By E. F. H. Carry. With 12 


Illustrations, cloth, 3s, 6d.; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY POEMS 


OF ROBERT BROWNING. With Introduction and Notes by W. Hatu 
Grirrin, M.A, Pott 8vo, 1s, 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


[The Little Library. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Edited by 
J.B. Attar, 2 vols. pott 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 


THE INHERITANCE. By Susan Ferrier. 


Edited by A. Gooprica-Freer. With Critical Notices by the Eart or 
IDDESLEIGH. 2 vols. pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS, 


Edited by J. B. B. Nicuots, Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; leather,:2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. By Narawanien 


Hawtnorne. Edited by Percy Dearmer, M.A. Pott Svo, Is. 6d. net; 
leather, 2s, 6d. net. [The Little Library. 


NORFOLK. By W. A. Durr. Illustrated by 
B.C. Boutter. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s, ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Guides. 
*€ A charming volume.”—Daily Graphic. 
** A welcome addition toa smart and handy series,”—Guardian, 


THE ENGLISH LAKES. By G. F. Brapant 


M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 4s.: leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
| The Little Guides. 
A dainty pocket volume.”—Daily Chronicle. 
*““The book is exhaustive and the arrangement is convenient. An excellent 
] 


guide from every point of view.” —Standard, 


A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN 


THE DIVINE COMEDY. By G. Prapgav. With a Dial, small 4to, 


os. Gud. 


THE VISIT TO LONDON. _ Described in 


Verse by E. V. Lucas, and in Coloured Pictures by F. D. Beprorp. Small 
tto, 6s, 

This charming book describes the introduction of a country child to the 
delights and sights of Loudon, It is the result of a well-known partnership 
between author and artist. 

“A beautiful book.”—DBlack and White. 

“Of quite unusual charm.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The pictures and the verses make up an original and charming whole.” 

—World. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A “NEWS- 


PAPER GIRL.” By Evizanets L. Bangs. With Portrait of the Author 
and her Dog. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A tale of desperate endeavour and hairbreadth escapes.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The truest presentation of a journalist’s career ever given to the public.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A very amusing, cheery, good-natured account of a young lady’s journalistic 
struggle in America and London.’—Times, 


SECOND STRINGS. By A. D. Goptey, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A New Volume of Humorous Verse uniform with “ Lyra Frivola.” 
** Excellent and amusing.”—St. James's Gazette. 

*“‘ The verse is facile, the wit is ready.”—Daily Mail, 

A delightful little book.”—Spectator. 





THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 


Illustrated, square fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL YEAR. By Nerra Syrerr: 
THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. By 


RoGerR ASHTON. 


' THE 
| 


TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE 


PRIORY. By T. Coss. 





Messrs, METHUEN'S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE will be sent to any address, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS FROM 


Sampson 


Ready. 


Low, 


Marston 


and Co.'s List, 
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NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, LL.D., Author of “The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” “The Life of Nelson,” 
i] 


“Types of Naval Officers,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, &s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS.—1. The Development of Political Feeling and Outlook in the United States during the Last Decade.—92. Effect of t 
in South Africa on the Prestige of the British Empire.—3. Motives to Imperial Federation.—4. Conditions Influencing the Distrib ota 
Navies.—5. The Relation of the Persian Gulf to World Policies.—6. The Military Rule of Obedience. ution of 





Complete in Seven Volumes. 
The Royal Navy from the Earliest 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT. Edited 
by Sir Wini1am Larrp CLOWEs. 
Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, 
Maps, Plans, &c. Each Volume cou:plete 
in itself with Index. Orders will be 
taken either for Sets or for Separate 
Volumes. In 7 handsome royal 8vo vols., 
25s. each net. [Vol. VII. in preparation, 











Ready. 
Lord Penzance on the Shake- 
SPEARE-BACON CONTROVERSY. 


Being a Statement of the Case by the 
late Lord PENZANCE. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait of the Author, and 
Introductory Note by F. A, INDERWICK, 
J.P.,K.C. Demy Svo, 5s. net. 


Rex Regum: a Painter’s Study of 
the Likeness of Christ from the Time 
of the Apostles to the Present Day. 
By Sir WyKe Bayuiss, K.B., F.S.A., 
President of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, Author of “Five Great Painters 
of the Victorian Era,” &ce. Library 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 
Svo, 8s. 6d. net. . 


_ Ready. 

Dove Dale Revisited. By the 
“AMATEUR ANGLER.” Together with 
other Holiday and Angling Sketches. 
Feap. 8vo, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net; 
Edition de Luxe, 6s. net. 

Ready —Demy | 8v0, 10s, 6d. net, Illustrated. 

The Last War in New Zealand 
UNDER THE SELF - RELIANT 
POLICY. By Major-General the Hon. 
Sir GEoRGE S. WHITMORE (N.Z. Militia), 
K.C.M.G., M.L.C., &c. 


A History of the North Stafford- 
SHIRE HOUNDS AND COUNTRY, 
1825 to 1902. By C.J. Buaca. Tobe 
published in one handsome volume, 
royal 8vo, cloth gilt. Illustrated with 
a Photogravure Frontispiece and 32 
Half-tone Plates of Portraits, Hunting 
Scenes, Country Houses, and Maps. To 
Subscribers before Publication the price 
will be £1 Is. net; after Publication, 
25s. net. 


A History of the _ Brocklesby 
HOUNDS AND COUNTRY, 1700 to 
1901. By GeorGE E. CoLLins (“ Nimrod 
Junr.”) To be published in one hand- 
some volume, royal 8vo, cloth gilt. To 
Subscribers before Publication the price 
will be 30s. net; after Publication the 
price will be raised to 35s. net. Illus- 
trated with 11 Full-page Photogravure 














A Sumptuous Christmas Present. 


A BOOK FOR COLLECTORS BY AN 
OLD COLLECTOR. 


3 vols. demy 4to, printed on thick Van 
Gelder paper, and bound in Art Canvas, 
720 pp., with 550 Illustrations (of which 
many are in Colours) in Photogravure, 
Three-Colour Process, Autotype, Half- 
tone, Relief, and Woodcut. Only 505 
Copies have been printed. £5 5s. net. 


Rariora: being Notes of Some of the 
Printed Books, Manuscripts, Historical 
Documents, Broadsides, Engravings, 
Coins, Medals, Pottery, and Curiosa of 
all Sorts, Collected (1858-1900) by 
JOHN EviotT HopeGKIy, F.S.A. 

** Deserves the minutest criticism of experts...... 

a boon to antiquarians.”—Morning Post. 

“To collectors it is invaluable......one of the most 
covetable of gifts.” —Notes and Queries. 





The Problem of the Shakespeare 
PLAYS. By G.C. Bompas. Demy Svo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


All the World’s Fighting Ships, 
1902. In 2 Parts. Part I. The Navies 
of the World; Part II. Articles on 
Naval Progress. Founded and Edited 
by Frep T. JANE. With Illustrations 
of the Ships of all Nations, &c., 15s. net. 








Ready. 
Medium 8vo, 18s. net, Illustrated, 800 pp. 


A Manual of Indian Timbers. 
An Account of the Growth, Distribu- 
tion, and Uses of Indian Trees and 
Shrubs, with Descriptions of their 
Wood Structure. By J. S. GAMBLE, 
M.A., C.LE., F.R.S., F.L.S., late of the 
Indian Forest Department. New and 
Revised Edition. 





Ready. 


The Guide to South Africa. 
Tenth Edition. 1902-1903. Illustrated 
with Coloured Maps, Plans, & Diagrams. 
By A. SAMLER Brown and G. GorRDON 
Brown. 2s. 6d. 





In Preparation. 
LILIAN WHITING’S NEW BOOK. 


Boston Days. 12mo, cloth, with 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 


Lilian Whiting has aimed to crystallise into 
literary record the unique phases and exceptional 
movements which have stamped their impress upon 
the City of the Puritans. The book deals with the 

eriod of the fine critical and creative work of 

awthorne, Lowell, Longfellow, Dr. Holmes 
Whipple, Dr. Hale, aud Louisa Alcott, with 
reminiscence and interpretation of all the more 





Plates and 32 Half-tone Engravings of 
Portraits and Hunting Scenes, 


memorable literary, artistic, and social life o 


| Bostou. 


—___ 
Ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, about 250 pp 
10s, 6d. net, : 


The Gowrie Conspiracy, By 
SAMUEL Cowan, J.P., Author of “ Mar 
Queen of Scots,” and “ Who Wrote the 
Casket Letters ?” 


The Author concludes his preface wi 

ing words :—“ In coming tothe pablo re 
done I have been guided by the evidence Z on 
reproduced, and there is no other evidence of ~ 
value to be obtained on which one would be 
justified in forming a. conclusion. That evide 

appears to me to leave no room for doubt as to ms 
was the author of the so-called Gowrie Couspiraey.” 











IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON TOOL. 
STEEL. 

Thallner’s Tool-Steel. A Concise 
Handbook on Tool-Steel in general, its 
treatment in the operations of Forging, 
Annealing, Hardening, &c, Translated 
from the German by W. T. Brannr: 
§vo, about 200 pp. with 69 Ep. 
gravings pertaining to practical manipu. 
lation, 10s. 6d. net. 

An elaborate Prospectus is in preparation, , 





The Shakespeare-Bacon Con- 
TROVERSY. A Report of the Trial of 
an Issue in Westminster Hall, June 
20th, 1627, read in the Inner Temple 
Hall, May 29th, 1902, and Prepared for 
Publication by WILLIAM WILLIs, K.C, 
Treasurer of the Honourable Society of 
the Inner Temple. With an Appendix 
of Titles. Crown 4to, 3s. net. 


Note.—It may not be necessary to state that the 
Report of the Trial is not the Report of a real Trial, 
but sucha Report as the Author believes should 
have come into existence if the Trial had taken place 
at the time named. The Trial, although imaginary, 
is a real test of the question in dispute. 





Gas, Gasolene, and Oil Engines, 
An up-to-date Book on the subject of 
Explosive Motor Power, descriptive of 
the Theory and Power of Internal 
Combustion Engines, illustrating their 
Design, Construction and Operation. 
By GarpNver D. Hiscox, M.E. Tenth 
Edition, Reset, Revised and Enlarged, 
With 312 Illustrations. 14s. net. [ Ready, 





Ready. 





Modern Workshop Hints.. By Li. 
GRIMSHAW, Author of “Shop Kinks.” 
With over 350 Explanatory Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 











SOME CONTENTS. 


The Administration of the Government. 
Letters of a French Ambassadress at the 
English Court. 
Generel Gordon's Reminiscences of the Civil 
ar. 
A New Serial Story by Mrs. Wharton, entitled 
** Sanctuary,” 





A New Serial Novel by John Fox, Junior. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The great interest and appreciation shown 
by the readers of SCRIBNER’S in its illustra~ 
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